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Agricultural. 


Deepening the Soil. 


Most of us know that if the soil is of such 
a character that it can be lSosened or stirred 
toa considerable depth, and the fertility or 
plant food made abundant at that depth, the 
roots of many plants would strike down 
where the drying of the surface soil during 
a midsummer drought would not seriously 
affect them. As far down as the soil was 
loose and porous so far would it have the 
power to absorb and retain moisture. 

When this theory was first advocated and 
brought to the attention of the farmers, 
sole sought to accomplish this object at 
putting the plow down to a depth 
that it had not penetrated before, and they 
brought to the surface some inches of sub- 
soil which many of them hoped to find filled 
with the fertility that had leached down 
there from the ‘surface that had been culti- 
vated and manured for so many years. 

Most of them were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. What they brought up that had been 
so long undisturbed, and was so closely 
packed that the roots had not penetrated it, 
! ib! to the finsr reote 
of the young’plants which they tried to grow 
in it,and in many instances so sour with 
the acid that develops where air does not 
reach water-soaked earth, that they could 
zrow no crop until they had again turned it 
over and brought the fertile soil to the sur- 
face. Some of the coarser weeds might 
flourish, but not the plants that they had 
striven to grow upon well-tilled land. 

Others were a little wiser, and instead of 
bringing this subsoil to the surface they let 
the subsoiling plow[follow behind the other 
in the furrow, loosening to a greater depth, 
but not bringing it up. This was a little 
better, and with some subsoils proved bene- 

ul, but it never became very popular, first 
because it required two teams to plow as 
liareaas one had done before, thus 
jing the labor cost, and because many 
ind that it;was not a permanent improve- 
lueit unlessjit kwas ‘accompanied by a sys- 
ten of underdraining to carry away the 
supe: uous) water inthe wet season, to at 
tas great atdepth ora greater than the 
sol) had been worked. 

Vhen this was not done the subsoil, hav- 
ink absorbed water, retained it until in 
drying out it'became nearly or quite as solid 
as vefore, with perhaps the additional ob- 
that,while it remained loose it had 
done what theyfthought it might have done 
etore. it had allowed "some of the fertiliz- 
iit elements from the surface to sink down 

tot, and had'locked them up there. 
vere some conservative ones who 
Wer lling to!make haste slowly, to try to 
(les their.soils more gredually, and they 
We nitent,to bring up the yellow clay or 
Whatever might be below their customary 
depth of plowing, a little at a time, and 
list with the surface soil by the use of 
ha uid cultivator or horse hoe, until it 
Was scarcely noticeable in working the land. 
rh vho followed this system, and year 
alt ear added an inch to the depth of the 
aT remembering also to increase the 
au tT manureZused, were usually sue- 


once DY 


‘Was equelly imp? 


| uy failed in this last particular. 


I’ “ot what I heard a good farmer 
ul isa fact many years ago, that ‘it 


is much manure for two acres 
s on top of the,other as when they 
side.”?, And in this he stated but 
ruth. If the lower acre is a sterile 
| will require more manure to en- 
in the most exhausted, worn-out 
ished acre on the surface. To 
“Crops on an acre it must be made 
ice as much fertility and at the 
5 casonttwice as much moisture. 
ious articles we have alluded to 
at humus or vegetable matter not 
lies the soil by its decay, but it 
‘nore porous, holding more moist- 
oosening its particles so that the 
- feeding roots of plants can go 
) Will through it in their search 
lhis;decaying humus has also the 
+ cenerating what is known as 
_ 1, which plays a partin the work 
ny so dissolving the mineral fer- 
nents in the soil as to make them 
lor plant food, where before they 
‘cless because dormant or in- 


ils all the agents of nature must 
the soil. It must be exposed to 
ofthe winter and the heat of the 
and must receive both air and 


Wat lar down as it is to be made fertile. 
deo), beng! then we find but two modes of 
ati the soil that are likely to prove 
en : " nt In increasing its capability for 

production. The most rapid but the 


MOst expenciva } 
‘pensive is the system of underdrain- 
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with the subsoil plow, at the same time 
the surface sufficient to make it able to sup- 


may extend. 
A slower but less expensive plan is to 
gradually increase the depth of the furrow 


the amount of manure used as the soil grows 
deeper; to add in every way possible to the 
vegetable matter in the soil, either by the 
use of coarse manure or by frequent plow- 
ing under of green crops, and especially 
such crops as the clovers and legumes, that 
can gather from the air nitrogen, that most 
expensive plant food when we buy it in 
chemicals. 

This method we have called the least ex- 
pensive, and it can be made to pay its own 
cost in the crops grown while the process is 
going on. But it is not adapted to all soils 
or all locations. There are some lands that 
have enough and more than enough of vege- 


city drops intosome other man’s business 


, adding fertility in the shape of manure to and becomes acog. The farmer who fails is 


seen and known of men, but eventually he, 


| port plant growth as far down as the roots too, becomes a cog. 


a ** You will not need to getas much money 
in the country as you do in the city, because 
you will raise half or more of your living 


| with the usual plow; to gradually increase and your entertainment bills will be less. 


At the end of every year you should be able 
to put away a little extra money. You will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that every 
stroke of work that you do and every im- 
, provement that you make adds to your cap- 
ital stock. You are building a home for 
yourself and family at the same time that 
you are earninga living, but in the city you 
| are turned out of doors when you can no 
: longer work. 
| “My third advice is this: Be sure that 
‘you have good executive ability, and that 
you will be content with moderate financial 
returns. Some men make fortunes on 









crops, of one thing or another, can be grown. 
Stand on your own doorstep on a starry 
night. Note the myriad suns that roll in the 
depths of the sky. See the great concave of 
the milky way. Consider the dome of the 
welkin. Swing the radius of the mighty 
arch ; the centre is where you stand. 

“If you contemplate moving to the coun- 
try save enough money to pay half or more 
down on the farm, and have at least $500 
left for contingent and running expenses. 
Many a good man fails at farming because 
he has locked all his capital in the invest- 
ment, and then cannot hire help or buy fer- 
tilizer or spray his trees at the critical time. 
Many a crop of fruit has been lost because 
the grower had not sufficient means to give 
the land extra tillage inadry time. Better 








table matter, which cannot be made avail- | 


able until the water is drawn out of them, | 


so that such matter may decay, and so 





rar 


| 
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that the humic acid, which in large amounts | 


is destructive to plant life, may be changed | 


to nitrates whichfurnish plant food. Such 
is the character of our muck swamps. 

Other soils have too much water at certain 
seasons, so that crops cannot be grown upon 
them as desired, and yet it slowly dries 
away to leave a fertile soil, with a rank veg- 
etation of growths not valuable to the 
farmer. These places need but an outlet for 
the water when it comes down upon them 
from surrounding higher lands. In these 
two kinds of lands drains are needed, either 
on the surface or below the frost line, and the 
farmer must decide for himself whether he 
can or cannot afford the more expensive but 
more permanent underdrains. 

-—-———-— Si tial 


**Can | Make the Farm Pay?’’ 


Prof. L. H. Bailey of the agricultural de- 
partment of Cornell University, in the 
World’s Work for March, contributes an ar- 
ticle under the above title which in the 
main is intended as advice to city people 
‘“who are beginning to feel the stress of 
city life.’’ 


There is, however, plenty of | 


| 


{ 
| 


sound practical adyice applicable to farmers 


in any section. He writes: 


‘“* This, then, is the first advice that I can |. 


give the person who thinks of leaving the 
city to become a farmer. Do not consider 
the proposition for a moment unless your 
ideal is individualistic. You are to depend 
on yourself. You are to make your own 
way. Youare to live your ownlife. You 
must be resourceful. 

** My second advice is tnis: be sure that 
you love the country and everything there 
isinit. Be sure that you do not go with 
the feeling that you are giving up the pleas- 
ures of life. Be sure that a dandelion is 
worth as much as atheatre. You are to be 
company for yourself. The birds will sing 
as no opera singer ever sang. 
will bloom in the meadows. 
will laugh on the pebbles and sleep under 
the quiet banks. The white clouds will float 
in the sweet blue air. 
heart is ripe before you move to the country. 


“T hope that you have a wife. If she’ swer. 
thinks as you doabout the country the prob | Come with me to some of their meetings and 


lem is half solved. If her heart is wedded | 
to the city, stay where you are. I hope you | 
have children—and what healthy, natural ' 
child under twelve years of age would not 
love the country ? 

“Half of country life is in the living. | 
It is in the point of view. It is| 
inthe way in which we look at things. | 
Thoreau rejoiced when it rained, because he 
knew that his beans were happy. One day | 
my man was agitated because the wood- 
chucks were eating the beans. He would 
go to town at once and buy agun. I asked 
him how many beans the woodchucks would | 
probably destroy. He thought from one- 
eighth to one-quarter of an acre. Now, one- 
quarter of an acre of field beans should 
bring mea net cash return of $3 or $4. I 
told him that he could not buy a gun for 
that money. If he had a gun he would 
waste more time killing the woodchucks 
than the beans would be worth. But the 
worst part of it would be that he would kill 
the woodchucks, and at daylight morning 
after morning I had watched the animals as 
they stole from the bushes, sniffed the soft 
morning air and nibbled the crisp young 
leaves. Many atime I!had spent twice $4, 
for much less entertainment. My neighbor , 
thought that I ought to cut out the briers in 
the fence corners. I told him that I liked to 
see the briers there. He remarked that , 
some folks are fools. I replied that it is fun 
to be a fool. 

‘* But you will not need to give up your 
connection with the world just because you 
move onafarm. You will have a few books 
on farming and on nature. Perhaps you 
will read less, but you will think more. 
You will have a few periodicals. You will 
receive the experiment station bulletins. 
You will be interested in the village library 
and in the school. You will have opportu- 
nity to hear lectures. Now and then you will 
go to the city and you will enjoy it more for 
seeing it less. The theatre will mean more 
to you because you do not go too often. You 
will find other and more satisfying and less 
expensive entertainment. If it is not in 
your nature to find such entertainment do 
not leave the city. 

‘¢* But can I make money enough to be 
comfortable?’ Yesterday I addressed an 
audience of pupils in whose minds this 
question was uppermost. ‘If you were all 
to be merchants,’ I said, ‘I should expect 
most of you to fail. If you were all to be 
lawyers many of you would have no clients. 
If you were all to be doctors some of you 
would have no patients. Yet, I expect. that 
every one of you will succeed ; but it will be 
because each of you does something that he 
is fitted to do.’ Many men succeed at farm- 
ing and many fail. The difference lies in 





The flowers | 
The brooks | are not pessimists. 


Be sure,that your | direct and pointed questions than all the 


' relying on himself. 


' growing was under discussion. 
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farms, but they usually have relatively 
large investments in the business, and they 
have the power of handling men, and of 
making money from their labor, as well as 
the power of growing and handling crops. 
These are men who would make money 
from buttons, or shoes, or any other busi- 
ness. They are business men. Hundreds 
of my farmer friends are well todo. They 
are free of debt, have comfortable and per- 
sonal homes, have the legitimate comforts 
of life, drive their own horses, and are be- 
holden tono man. These are the typical 
farmers. They are not ‘clod hoppers.’ They 
They are well fed and 
They know what is going on 
They read. They ask more 


| well clothed. 
| in the world. 


experiment stations in the world can an- 
They think their own thoughts. 


I will show youa body of men who will 
compare with your merchants and lawyers 
and doctors. 

‘“¢ The average earnings of American farms, 
good and bad, are probably not far from one 
thousand dollars a year. Eliminating the 
farms that earn nothing or less than nothing 
the average certainly would be encouraging. 
If one is to be successful in farming the 


farmer should run the farm—too often the 
farm runs the farmer. Men make money on 


the farm. Whether you can or not I do not 
know. 

*** But can a man who has always lived in 
the city become a successful farmer?’ Yes, 
but the chances are against him. The longer 
he lives in the city, and fills a subordinate 
position, and thinks second-hand thoughts, 
the greater are the chances that he will not 
make a good farmer. He loses the power of 
initiative. He is not ‘ practical.’ He is not 
accustomed to manual labor. Too often he 
is not frugal. Yet, despite all this, the fact 
that one is a ‘city man’ does not of itself in- 
capacitate him for farming. Some of the 
most successful farmers I know were not 
born on the farm. They went into farming 
without prejudices, and with the advantage 
of business training. They were not bound 
by traditions. Farmers suffer more from 
lack of business training than from any 
other cause. The city man often succeeds 
in the country because he is trained in busi- 
ness methods. The country man often suc- 
ceeds in the city because he is trained in 


‘** Where shall I settle if Igo farming?’ 
Not long ago I attended a horticultural con- 
vention in Baltimore. The subject of peach 
Aman from 
Connecticut told of the incomparable peaches 
that are grown on the northern coast of 
Long Island sound. A man from south- 
western Michigan said that his country was 
a natural peach region—there peaches grew 
to perfection. A man from the uplands of 
western Maryland said that this was the 
ideal peach country. A man from the Chesa- 
peake peninsula was sure that his was the 
natural and perfect country for the peach. 
As my turn to speak came last, I testified 
that all the others were wrong and that the 
only perfect peach region was a certain 
rocky hillside six miles north of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Of course I was right. 

‘* In the horticultural department at Cor. 
nell University we have an organization 
properly known as the Horticulturist’s Lazy 
Club. Each fellow, by an unwritten law, 
pays his ‘ dues’ by entertaining the club of 
an evening. The student usually begs off 
because he ‘ don’t know enough’; but he is 


bein debt fora part of the purchase price 
than to be handicapped for capital until the 
crops come in. 

‘* Begin small. Learn the business. Don’t 
go into ‘fancy farming.’ At ‘first give more 
attention tothe condition of your soil and 
to the welfare of your crops and stock than 
to the building of fences. Handsome build- 
ings are the result of good farming, not the 
cause of it. Never mindif people don’t like 
the looks of §your farm—it is yours. Goto 
the farmers for advice. If you are industri- 
ous, intellectually honest and willing to 
learn they will respect and help vou. 

“Tf you buy a small farm,—as most city 
men must,—aim to produce things for a 
special trade. Don’t try unusual things, 
like mushrooms and ginseng, but grow 
things that every market wants—only grow 
them better than most men do. Last sea- 
son one of my New York friends made 
money from watermelons, notwithstanding 
the fact that Georgia melons of greater size 
filled his markets. Grade your products 
and pack them carefully. Use neat, new 
tasty packages. Advertise. Put ona label. 
The buyer will pay you for the package and 
the advertising. Last year my peaches 
brought me an unusually high price. I sold 
them under large labels in red and green 
ink, One person thought it foolish for me 
to spend money for printer’s ink. I told him 
that 1 was not—the purchaser paid the 
printer’s bill. Raise a good thing. Then 
adopt the advertiser’s maxim, ‘If you have 
a good thing, push it.’ The nearer you are 
tothe small city markets in the East the 
better will be your chances of securing a 
special customer. The local grocer will find 
hat customer for you and. will sell the prod- 
cts better than you can. 

‘© 1f your means are small run your farm 
yourself. Do not trust toa manager or a 
‘farmer.’ Remember that the farmer and 
his family are to be fed off the place. What 
they consume would go along way toward 
supporting you. If you are farming pri- 
marily for pleasure and recreation you should 
havea manager. If youare farming for a 
living you must work. Your work need not 
be tedious, however, if you think while you 
work. It need be no harder than shop work, 
and not so dirty. You will have a warm 
dinner, without soot. You will lie on the 
grass after dinner and watch the swallows. 
When you are tired you will stop undera 
tree and sleep. 

‘* Now, my city friend, you have the prob- 
lem before you. Never were there so many 
opportunities in farming as now. Neither 
economically nor socially is agriculture on 
the decline. It is only changing. Old 
methods are going out and many farmers 
are going with them. Whether you will 
succeed or failif you goto the country no 
one knows. The fact that some succeed 
should make you hopeful. The fact that 
some fail should make you cautious. Re- 
member that your compensation is in living 
as much as in money. For myself, my heart 
is in the country.”’ 

>> 
The Movement of Sap in Trees. 


Some questions concerning the movement 
of sap in trees have been addressed to the 
Tribune. These contain the word ‘ circu- 
late,” thus showing that the writer shares 
the common belief that the sap in a tree not 
only flows upward, but also in the opposite 
direction. Such an idea is suggested by the 
behavior of the blood in an animal, but the 
cases are not analogous. There is no true 
circulation of sap. There is no downward 














always willing to talk about the State from 
which he comes. ‘ Why, my dear sirs,’ ex- 


movement. The moisture in a tree is ab- 
sorbed from the soil, and it is used in all 


tinual ascent. A good deal of this moisture 
is combined with the carbonic acid imbibed 
by the leaves from the air, and converted 
into starch and sugar. For this reason, and 
also because of the slight evaporation from 
its leaves, there is a continually renewed 
demand for more. No fluid can be spared 
for a downward current. 

: It was long ago ascertained that all the 
life processes of a plant or animal are con- 
ducted in very minute cells. The plant 
and animal are composed of countless 
millions of such cells, each of which 
is at the same time a machine and 
a chemical laboratory. The work done 
there requires a certain amount of moisture, 
and the cell has a wonderful power of ab- 
sorbing fluid. Its wa'lsare so porous that it 
can absorb from one neighbor and pass it 
along to the next. This operation often 
leads to the transportation of soluble sub- 
stances, like sugar and potash, from one 
part of the tree to another, either for stor- 
age or manufacture into something else. It 
has been suspected that this suckling power 
f the living cell alone explained the upward 
movement of the sap, while it has also been 
suggested that the flow is due merely to cap- 
illary action. But botanists are yet a 
good deal in the dark as to the mechanical 
forces behind the performance. This 
much is clear, however. The sap is most 
abundant at those seasons when returning 
warmth stimulates the vital activities of the 
cells ; and it is most scarce when, the leaves 
having ceased to use it and the life of the 
whole tree being paralyzed by cold, there is 
a greatly diminished demand. There is no 
flow in a dead tree, because the latter has no 
need of sap. 

It is impossible for man to say why the 
maple tree and sugar cane have so much 
sweeter sap than other plants. One can as 
easily explain the superabundance of cow’s 
milk. The creature does not need for itself 


gets the benefit of the overproduction. These 
and other phenomena are controlled by the 
mysterious law of heredity, which impera- 
tively compels the oak to shape its leaves 
after one pattern and the locust by another, 
but without vouchsafing any reason why.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
= +e 
43-Experiments in Growing Beans 


ural College of New Jersey gave before 
the Society for Promotion of Agricultural 
Science the result of six years experiments 
with bush beans, two crops a year, or up to 
the thirteenth crop on the same land. The 
land was treated with farmyard manure at 
the rate of twenty tons per acre, put on in 
the spring before the land was plowed. 

The varieties grown in 1894, 1895 and 1896 
were the Improved Golden Wax. In 1897 the 
Green Flageolet, Currie’s Rust Proof, Early 
Mohawk, Early Refugee, Improved Golden 
Wax and Saddleback Wax. In 1898 Curries 
Rust Proof and Early Mohawk were dropped, 
and in 1899 and 1900 the trials were only in 
Green Flageolet and Saddleback Wax. 

In 1896 plantings were made at six inches 
deep, four inches and one inch. At six 
inches the yield of two rows was 27.6 
pounds, at four inches forty-five pounds and 
at one ineh 105.9 pounds of marketable pods. 
The usual plantings were made 1{ inches 
deep, and did not produce quite as much as 
at one inch deep. In the second crop that 
year they repeated these depths, but the 
four and six-inch drills were only filled two 
inches over the seed at first, and then earth 
drawn in around them as they grew. The 
yield was a little less than when not planted 
so deep, though the stand was uniform 
through the field. 

In 1899 rows were planted on the surface, 
and at one, two, three, four and five inches 
deep. Those, planted on the surface gave 
best yield of pods, and those four inches deep 
were next, while at five inches the crop 
failed. 

The usual plantings have been in rows 20 
inches apart, six inches apart in the row, 
but in 18% the second crop had rows in 
which the plants were three, six, 12 and 24 
inches apart. At three inches the yield was 
double that at six inches and four times that 
at 12 inches. In 1895 first crop, at 44 inches 
apart yielded at the rate of 106 to 72 at nine 
inches and 61 at 18 inches. Second crop at 
three inches gave 164 to 12 at six inches, 
and 64 at 12 inches. Indications are that 45 
inches is best distance usually for beans of 
the Golden Wax sort, but a second crop 
requires less space than the first crop. 
Close planting increased liability of pod 
spot disease. 

Sprinkling twice a day, at 10 A. M. and 2 
P. M., from Aug. 30 to Oct. 1, rainy days 
and Sundays excepted in season of 1898, had 
no appreciable effect on foliage or pods. In 
1895, between Sept. 17 and Oct. 9, a part of 
the field was irrigated by running water be- 
tween the rows in channels so that it soaked 
into the ground. About 150 gallons was 
used each time on plot seventeen by thirty- 
three feet, or two square rods. This was 
equal to about eight inches of rainfall. 
Nine plots same size averaged seventeen 
pounds marketable pods, while the irrigated 
plot had forty-five pounds, or nearly three 
times as much, but those on irrigated plot 
had more spotted pods. 

In 1896, from May 7 to July 4, one plot had 
fifteen irrigations. It resulted in more vines 
but less pods, and nearly double the amount 
of anthracnose or rust on pods. The rain- 
fall was nearly normal, and the irrigation 
proved to be an injury. 

In 1896 three mulches were tried, fresh hay, 
salt hay and excelsior. There was little 
difference in results of the three. The 
mulched rows gave a little larger yield than 
the others, but there was no difference in 
amount of blight and pod diseases. In sec- 
ond crop there was no difference between 
mulched and unmulched rows. 
Shading or half shading was tried by put- 





ting frames of laths on stakes about two 
feet high. The crop of vines and pods was 


or its offspring so great an excess, and man | 


rrof. byion Lb. Hatsted of the Agricult- |, 





without shade. 

The primary purpose of these experiments 
was the study of the diseases of the bean, 
particularly of pod spot and bacteriosis, the 
former being what the farmers usually call 
red rust, with the spots on the pod, and the 
latter causing the “‘ waterlogged ” or rotten 
pods, and the leaves turning brown and 
brittle, falling away, and leaving a ragged 
foliage. 

In 1894 the anthracnose or rust was quite 
abundant on both crops. In 1895, being 
second year on same land, on three plots 
that were sprayed there was practically no 
rust or spot on first or second crop, those 
not sprayed having 21.7 per cent. spotted 
pods, and twice as much on irrigated plots 
as on those not irrigated. On the crops of 
1897 the records show almost no rust or 
blight anywhere for both first and second 
crops. In 1898 only bacteriosis or rotten 
pod on first crop, and very slight rust on 
second crop. In 1899 there was still less, and 
the rust had practically disappeared. 

In 1894 they had found that the rust was 
carried from one year to another in the seed, 
and they tried soaking it in diffeernt 
strengths of Bordeaux mixture, but no good 
results were obtained. They also tried spray- 
ing with what :has been called full strength 
Bordeaux mixture, or five pounds each cop 
per sulphate and lime in twenty-five gallons 
of water, half strength or same in fifty gallons 
and quarter strength or samein one hun- 
dred gallons. Using these they found the 
; half strength was as effective as the full 
| strength, and in 1895 they decided that the 
_ full strength!dwarfed the plants. Lately they 

have used less lime, and for three years the 

‘formula has been six pounds copper sul- 
phate, four pounds lime, sixty gallons of 
water. 

In 189% Bordeaux mixture was used asa 
test for other fungicide sprays. There was 
an abundance of rust on unsprayed belts 
and almost none on sprayed belts. In 1897 
and 1898 almost no rust anywhere. In 1899 

| Bordeaux was used on the soil in open row 
at time of planting, and there were less 
spotted pods where this was done. There 

| was also a small gain found where spraying 

| wis done early instead of late. 

Soda Bordeaux, made by 
pounds copper sulphate, one pound can 
soda, five ounces lime in thirty gallons of 
water was nearly a clear liquid, and less 
objectionable than the other, as not coating 
the pods, and it proved equally effectual in 
checking the rus}, and substituting a pound 
of pure potash for the soda gave even better 
results ia lessening the spotted pods than 
the standard Bordeaux. Cupram, or the 
mixture of five ounces of carbonate of cop- 
per with three pints of liquid ammonia, 
twenty-six degrees, and forty-five gallons of 
water, proved equally good. This loses 
strength by standing. The objection to the 
potash mixture is difficulty of dissolving 

the genuine potash. Sulphide potassium, 
Eau Celeste and creolin were tested and 
proved practically worthless. 

For the bacteriosis or soft rotten pods 
these sprays have been tested, and what 





seems to check one checks the other, the | 


rust being the easiest to prevent. In 1895 
Bordeaux mixture, half strength, was ap- 
plied to the soil at the rate of 4520 gallons 
per acre, but there was no benefit, but an 
injury, as the plants were undersized and 
less in number where this was done. 

Since 1894 a plot of new land has_ been 
tried each year by the side of and under same 
conditions as those on old land. In 1895 
there was 733.25 pounds of pods, of which 
197.25 were spotted on old land, and 645.75 
pounds on new land, of which only 40.25 
pounds were spotted, leaving results in un- 
spotted pods in favor of the new land. In 
second crop that year and in the two crops 
of 1896, the results were nearly the same as 
previous year. In 1897 first crop averaged 
22.5 pounds on old land, and 17.9 on new 
land. In second crop less difference. In 
1898 the plants on old land, the ninth crop, 
grew most vigorously from the start, but 
those on new land yielded a little the larger 
croe In 1899 the new land produced largest 
yield, but there were twice as many diseased 
pods, mostly with bacteriosis, as upon the 
old land. This they do not find it easy to 
—- ; ‘ 

n 1897 they began the variety test. For 
productiveness they ranked Early Mohawk 
first, then Green Flageolet, Saddleback Wax 
Currie’s Rust Proof, Early Refugee and 
Golden Wax in the order named. The Green 
Flageolet was the most susceptible to dis- 
ease, and the Early Refugee the least. In 
1898 Early Mohawk and Currie’s Rust Proof 
were dropped, and upon both old and new 
ground the yield was Early Refugee best, 
then Golden Wax, Saddleback Wax and 
Green Flageolet in order named. — For dis- 
eased pods Green Flageolet was first, then 
Saddleback Wax, Golden Wax and Early 
Refugee were less susceptible and had prac- 
tically same amount. In 1809 only the Green 
Flageolet and Saddleback Wax were grown, 
and the former maintained its record for 
small yield and large percentage of diseased 
pods. ; ‘ 

They mulched one belt in second crop with 
the spotted pods from first crop, and the 
plants weighed 203 pounds, pods 18) pounds, 
spotted pods sixty-four ounces. A plot not 
mulehed gave plants 267 pounds, pods 
eighteen pounds, spotted pods 215 ounces, or 
three times as many spotted i? because 
of putting spotted pods around the plants, 
and this effect seemed to last over to the 
next year. 

The tubercles or galls upon the roots, 
which are supposed to gather nitrogen from 
the air, were most numerous on the wax 
beans, and more numerous upon the old 
soil than upon the new soil. Putting soil 
from the old field ina row in the new field 
increased the tubercles on plants in that 
row, and so did soil from an old pea field, 
showing the germs to be the same or similar. 
Not as many were on the second crop as on 
the first crop of the season. : 

Throwing land into ridges two feet high 
in late fall of 1898, and leveling it in the 
spring, before planting, that it might be 
more exposed to the elements, seemed to 
have no effect on the yield, or upon the 
diseases of the plants. 
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Lgricultural. 


Summer Forage Crops. 

Bulletin No. 72 from the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station, by Prof. Joseph B, Lindsay, 
is devoted to the summer forage crops which 
have given satisfactory results at the station 











and college farm. Weare also indebted to 
the experiment station officials for the use of 
the four engravings of forage crops in this 


issue. 


Professor Lindsay says, wherever pos- 
sible, dairy animals should be pastured 


during five months of the year, as the open 


air, continuous sunlight and exercise are 
most desirable and beneficial after the con- 


finement of the late autumn and spring 


months, and the changes from dry feed to 
succulent grass and herbs acts asa tonic to 
the entire animal system. Pasture grasses 
are better than cereal fodders and grasses, 
as they have more protein, or one of protein 
to five of carbohydrates, unless the fodders 


and grasses are cut when two or three! 


inches high, at which stage they have as 
much or more protein, pound for pound, 
as the pasture grasses, but as they con- 
tinue in growth the carbohydrates are de- 
veloped to a greater extent than the protein, 
until when full and late bloom are reached 
the relation of the protein to the carbohy- 
drates isas 1:7 or 1:12. The clovers and 
clover-like plants on the other hand contain, 
if cut in bloom, fully as much protein as the 
pasture herbage. Again pasture grass con- 
tains less woody fibre than the coarser fod- 
ders of the cultivated fields, and is conse- 
quently more tender. It probably has a 
more desirable flavor, as the animals seems 
to prefer it to the fodders and grasses nearer 
maturity. In addition to the superiority of 
pasture grass, the system of pasturage when 
practicable is the most economical -way of 
caring for and feeding the dairy herd. 

But many pastures by neglect and continu- 
ous cropping have become so poor that dairy 
animals are obliged to travel over large 
areas, and then do not find enough to keep 
up a good supply of milk and keep in good 
flesh. Droughts in summer months often 
make even what are naturally good pastures 
insufficient to keep cows in a profitable con- 
dition, and many dairymen near large cities 
and towns do not have pasture enough, if 
any, and thus it becomes necessary to sup- 
ply other fodder by a system of entire or 
partial soiling. Whensuch crops are grown 
to take the place of pasture grass, clover 
and similar plants should be grown with the 
grains and grasses to secure more protein 
than is in the latter alone. 

Forage crops may be divided into two 
classes, non-legumes and legumes. _Botani- 
cally these two classes have many distinct 
characteristics. Itis simply necessary to 
state in this connection that the legumes 
are distinguished from the non-legumes_ by 
having the so-called ‘‘ buttertly flowers,’”’ by 
being able to take nitrogen from the air, 
and by containing at the same stage of 
growth considerably more protein than the 
non-legumes. Among, the most impor- 
tant non-leguminous forage plants may 
be mentioned wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
corn, millet and the = grasses usually 
grown for hay. The most. desirable 
legumes are vetches, peas, soy beans and 
clovers. The vetch closely resembles 
the pea in its habit of growth and general 
appearance; it has, however, finer stems 
and leaves. There aretwo species used for 
fodder purposes, the spring vetch (Vicia 
sativa), and the winter or sand vetch (Vicia 
villosa). The vetches and peas are chiefly 
useful for green forage, to be grown together 
with the cereal fodders. The latter plants 
furnish a desirable support. 

There are several varieties of soy beans, 
but the medium green variety is to be pre- 
ferred. Its chief value is asa green forage 
crop. Farmers using these legumes for 
fodder purposes can, if they desire, grow 
their own seed. 

A mixture of wheat and winter or sand 
vetch makes a very desirable spring green 
fodder. In 1899it was sown Aug. 25, an 
earlier sowing the previous year having 
proved too early and winter killed. Oneand 
one-half bushels wheat and a_ bushel of 
vetch were sown to the acre at one 
sowing and covered with wheel harrow. 
Cutting was begun May 31, or just be- 
fore wheat began to head. The vetch be- 
gan to blossom June 5, but the season was 
about ten days backward and rainfall de- 
ficient. In an ordinarz season cutting would 
begin earlier. The yield was ten tons of 
green fodder to the acre, and cutting lasted 
twelve days. If more had been produced 
than had been needed green it could have 
been cured for hay. Vetch seed cost $5.50 
to $7 abushel, as the year previous a drought 
forced those who grew it to feed most of it 
green. Usual price is about one-third less. 
This crop takes nitrogen from the air, is 
very digestible, and animals eat it freely. 

Wheat sown alone in September, using | 
two bushels of seed to the acre, makes a! 
good spring feed, and is thought preferable | 
o rye, but the value of the fodder is greater 
when vetch is sown withit. After wheat, 

or wheat and vetch, are taken off the land 
ean be sown tocorn, corn and beans o1 
IIungarian grass. 

A good crop to follow wheat and vetch is 
either a mixtureof grass and clover.or clover 
itself. The grasses should be of the earlier 
varieties, blooming in early June. The fol- 
lowing mixture costs about $5 and is in- 
tended for one acre: alsike or red clover, 
eight pounds; tall oat grass, eight pounds; 
orchard grass, six pounds; Kentucky blue 
grass, six pounds. The seed should be sown 
in early August if possible, in order to 
enable the clover to become well es- 
tablished before winter. The yield will be 
from six to eight tons to the acre, and cut- 
ting can usually begin as the first blossoms 
appear, generally about June 7. Two-thirds 
of an acre would be ample for ten cows ten 
days. If it appears that more has been 
grown than can be fed green, the balance 
can be made into excellent hay. If allowed 
to stand until long past bloom, the mixture 
becomes tough and less digestible. A_ seec- 
ond cutting of several tons to the acre can be | 
obtained if the rainfall is sufficient. Land | 
thus seeded can be cropped for two succes- | 
sive years. | 

Clover would probably be preferred by | 
many to the grass and clover, for the reason | 
that the fifteen or twenty pounds of seed 
necessary to the acre can be obtained for 


“A Miss is As 
Good as a Mile.” 


Tf you are not entirely well, you are ill. 
Iiness does not mean death’s door. It is 
a sense of weariness, a“‘ tired feeling,”’ a 
life filled with nameless pains and suf fer- 
ing. In 90% of cases the blood is to blame. | 




















WHEAT AND WINTER VETCH. 



































YIELD 10 TONS TO THE ACRE. 


Summer Forage Crops at Amherst, Mass. 
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CHICAGO. NEW York.” 
at $1.90 to $2. Egyptian os 
$2.25 a bag. Old beets pe 
barrel. Florida and Bermuda. ),. he 
to $1 a crate. New Orleans } s 
(to $3.50 a hundred, and otl). ne 
$3 to $7. Old carrots dull at 75 « 4 


a barrel. Bermuda 50 cents ty 
and bunches $2 to $3.50 per hud; ; 
nips 75 cents to $1 a barrel and [}) tur- 
nips 75 to 85 cents. Asparayi. et 
ter supply and lower, Charleston ¢.:), <; 
to $5 a dozen bunches, prime S25) : ; 








one-half the price of the grass and clover of cutting and putting beans into the silo 
mixture. The first cutting can be made exceeds the value of the increased amount 
nearly as early as the grass and clover, and of protein obtained, and it is doubtful if 
the yield will be as large. A second and they could be handled economically if grown 
occasionally a third cutting can be secured. together, but it might be worth a trial. 
Clover is a great nitrogen gatherer, and is A small power cutter is a great conven- 
very nutritious. ience on any farm. Such crops as barnyard 
Oats and Canada field peas make the best millet, corn, and corn and beans, are eaten 
green crop to followclover. Generally it is Clean if cut fine, while if fed without 
advisable to make three sowings: the first cutting, the animals are likely to leave the 
as early as possible in the spring, April 20 to coarser portions as soon as they. become 
25, and the second and third fifteen and tough. 
thirty days later. One and one-half bushels} Barley and peas furnish a satisfactory 
each of the oats and peas is the usual quan- | &reen crop during the first three weeks of 
tity to the acre. They may both be sown | October. They are not injured by frosts. 
broadeast at the same time after the land is | One and one-half bushels each to the acre 
plowed, and thoroughly harrowed in | dee sown together the first of August, and 
with a wheel harrow. Some sow the deeply harrowed in with a wheel harrow. 
peas first, covering with a wheel harrow, | The yield will not be as large as in the case 
then sow the oats and cover with an Of the oats and peas, six tons to the acre 
acme or similar harrow. This method | being about an average crop. The land from 
however is hardly necessary. The first sow- | Which the oats and peas were taken earlier 
ing will be ready about June 25 and cutting | in the season can be utilized, thus producing 
should begin as soon as the oats show the two crops in one year, equivalent to four 
head. The average yield from the first sow- tons of hay to the acre. Should the 
ing is ten tons to the acre. The yield from month of August prove unusually dry this 
the second and third sowings is not likely to crop might prove a failure, especially on 


be as heavy, as the crop matures more light soils. Farmers near the seacoast say | 


quickly during the warm weather. Oats and | they cannot grow peas late in the sea- 
peas will remain in condition to be cut for } son, as the frequent fogs make the air too 
ten or twelve days. The average cow will idamp. In such conditions barley grown 
consume sixty to eighty pounds daily until | alone would thrive. Some farmers grow 
the feed becomes tough. One-third to one- | cabbage as a late fodder crop, but the 
half acre will furnish sufficient fodder for | Writer thinks the labor cost might make this 
ten cows twelve days. an expensive crop, and it is a heavy feeder, 
ts and spring vetch have also been | exhausting to the soil. 
grown quite successfully at the station. But the length of this article obliges us to 
They are equally as digestible as the oats defer to next week Professor Lindsay’s di- 
and peas, and wil! generally yield as heavily. | rections for growing crops for soiling the 
Should {the spring prove dry, however, the | entire season, the amount of seed and fertil- 
vetch is likely to makea poor growth, the | izers to use, and the proper grain feeds to go 
oats taking the larger part of the available | with them, and much other interesting mat- 
The vetch seed is also more | ter. 


| 


moisture. 





costly than the peas. ee 

4 ‘ Planting Potatoes. 

ngrass. Land from which the : 
ae When should potatoes be planta? What 


first cutting of oats and peas has been re- 
moved may be immediately seeded with 
Hungarian grass or may be used for barley 
and peas or for clover. The Hungarian 
grass if seeded the first week in July will be 
ready to cut by Sept. 10 to 15. It also makes 
le very satisfactory green feed for August, 
if sown early in June, but barnyard millet 
is preferred owing to the greater yield. The 
usual quantity of seed is one-half to one 
bushel to the acre. 
Barnyard millet (Panicum crus galli) 
makes a desirable green feed for the “pr aaa 
three weeks of August. This variety o - NER oe sae 
ile becoming quite generals KnoWD, | ht” gal soll and mer these sa 
and the seed can be purchased of the more hon 7 one ’ Suet a ade — ' 
prominent seedmen. It is not in the writer’s we dee me te 7 * = ‘ ae hae: 
judgment as satisfactory a feed as corn, te pho At ad 3 
but it’ has itstplace among the desirable shaiae Thi . ts t ri? ee th 5 aul pa 
forage crops. The millet is a warm weather ee a see a saprsperegticccte. it I 
lant similar to corn. It will not stand dry well warmed, say May 10 at Burlington. It 
rset a well as corn, is a heavy feeder then requires very careful attention, the 
-ather as w as @ S$ ¢ D der | °. : ‘ a Soe git 
and grows rank ona warm, moist soil. It ——— *° — as nar ig il “_* th 
makes a very rapid growth when the tem- - ep Scans sania te = hg his 
|perature is high. Sown alone fourteen _— = = or ee 7 _ 
pes f seed is enough foranacre. With means thorough and continuous cu tivation 
ee cht prec of millet and 13| °° that the field is as free from weeds in 
as § y e@ § aL a 3 . i a . . ; 2 
Canale of Pasco ae May 10 to 15. Sow wis gga adr here It ‘alee age conte 
| peas first and harrow in deeply, then sow | US? a systematic spraying, continue 
‘millet and cover more lightly with light har- until late in the season. eee 
row. Later sowings of millet without peas The medium crop ripens in August, and Is 
jee ae 7 + dean bakes dug early in September. It may be secured 
may be made, the amen ser eing He The | rom either the early varieties of the Early 
and a third fifteen days after that. a Rose type, or from the late varieties. In the 


variety is best? These questions are upper- 
most in the minds of potato growers at this 
season, and are often forwarded to the ex- 
periment station for answer. Professor 
Jones makes the following general sugges- 
tions in reply: 


i 


in three crops, the early, the medium and 
the late. The largér part of the potatoes 
grown come in the second or medium crop, 
but those which pay the largest profit are 
undoubtedly the early potatoes and the late 








Potatoes in Vermont are practically grown | 


12 to 18 cents. 
boxes at 22 to 23 cents for best. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 18,722 tubs and 17,800 boxes, a 
total weight of 895,492 pounds, including 52,- 
605 pounds in transit for export, and with | market just now and prices are a little 
the latter left out the net total is 842,887) better in some sections, but there is nothing 
pounds, against 956,939 pounds the previous | ¢, warrant a hope for higher rates before 


series of years. 
> 


The Hay Trade. 





off from the previous week and last year, | mands in Eastern markets, and low grades 


quite liberal this week. 
The exports of butter from Boston for the | apiy keeping some from sending hay to rail- 
week were 30,100 pounds, against none the | roads, and after they improve we may see a 
pe gaara be pens = xc ig gg phe surplus here, if pastures start early and 
Ses Ss meadows give promise of good crops. 
Montreal, by the way of Portland, 1568 pack- : a < 7 
ages. ton since April 1, unless obliged to re 
das oleae : : ; f J ss plen- 
The Quiney Market Cold Storage Company | igh stock, and with comparatively light re- 
took in 835 tubs, and put out 1144 tubs, leav- | ceints, the lower grades are weak at quota- 
ing a stock of 12,776 tubs, against 1387 tubs | tions; 309 ears were received, of which fifty- 
‘ j "es T My v o , ’ ‘ rs > be 
same time last year. T he Eastern Company | five were billed for export and twenty cars 
reports a stock of 2937 tubs, against 821 tubs of straw. Corresponding week last year 
ps ri < 7 J Ves 
last year, and with these added the total | 37. vars, of which eight were for export, and 
stock of butter here is 15,733 tubs, against twenty-three cars of straw. Prices nomi- 
» as res ; 3 
1492 tubs last year. ca oe nally same as last week. 


Boston Fish Market. 








$18.50, No. 1 $17.50 to $18, No. 2816 to $17, 


the demand is light. Prices are quite steady. straw, long rye, $17 to $18, tangled rye $12 
Market cod is bringing 24 to 35 cents, with | to $13, oat $9 to $9.50. — ve 
large at 4 to 5) cents and steak at 5}to 6)! New York is firmer on best grades, as the 
cents. Haddock is steady at 2} to 3) cents, receipts are light, but demand is only mod- 
with large hake at 4 cents and small at 2 erate, and clover or clover mixed not in de- 
cents. Pollock is 3 cents and cusk 2 cents. mand. The receipts were 3400 tons, against 
Bass is a little easier at 15 cents for striped, 6235 tons previous week and $520 tons same 
scents for black and 6 cents for sea. Hali- week last year. Brooklyn and Jersey City 
but is a little more plenty at 10 cents for have had very light receipts, and unless sup- 
white and 7 cents forgray. Bluetish is steady pies by boat come forward freely there may 
at 11 cents, with green mackerel at 10 pean advance in price during the coming 
cents and Western salmon at 8 cents. week. Best wrades are scarce, and in Brook- 
Sheepshead 12 cents, red snappers 9% lyn No. 1 clover and clover mixed rather 
cents, pompane and Spanish mackerel gearce. At both places fair to good trade in 
| 11 cents, lake trout 10 cents, sea medium and low grades timothy. 

| trout 4 cents, and whitefish 6 cents. Perch The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
are steady at 15 cents for sea, 6 cents prices at various markets at $19.50 at | Prov- 
for white and 5 cents for yellow. Shad is dence, $19 at Boston, New York, Brooklyn 
bringing 20 cents for jacks and 35 cents for and Jersey City, at Baltimoreand Richmond 
roes. Pickerel and eels are steady at 10 17,50, Philadelphia and New Orleans $17, 
cents, fresh tongues 8 cents and cheeks 7 Pittsburg $16.25, Buffalo and Nashville $16 
cents. Oysters are steady in fairdemand at (Jeyeland $15, Cincinnati $14.75, Memphis 
$1 a gallon for Norfolks, $1.15 for fresh and Duluth $14.50, St. Louis $14, Minne 
opened Stamfords, and $1.25 for Providence apolis $13.25, Kansas City $11. Wheat hay 
Rivers and selected Norfolks. Clams are in at San Francisco $13.50. Prairie hay, $12.50 











Lobsters are bringing 13 Orleans and $9 at Kansas City. 

Montreal is well supplied’ with hay and 
prices are easier, at $11 to $11.50 for No. 1, 
$10 to $10.50 for No. 2 and $8.50 to 89 for | 


cents a gallon. 
‘cents alive and 15 cents boiled. 
2? 

Export Apple Trade. 
| The total apple shipments to European clover. 
markets for the week ending April 13, 1901, from the country, and sales on Government | 
were 3829 barrels, including 1427 barrels to orders are $10 to $10.50 for No.1 and &9 to, 
Liverpool and 2402 barrels to London. The $9.50 for good to choice No.2. A steamer | 
exports included 552 barrels from Boston, | is being loaded at St. John, N. B., and sev-' 
128 barrels from New York, 747 barrels from | eral lots have been refused as not up to the | 
Portland and 2602 barrels from Halifax. | standard. 
For the same week last year the apple} The New York Tribune says: “‘ The move- | 
shipments were 3552 barrels. The total |mentin hay made much improvement this | 











three paint should furnish feed for all of latter case the medium ripening of the crop 
August, beginning to. ven before ang comes about as the result of neglected culti- 
millet begins to head, and making each sow- vation or insufficient spraying. In either 
ing last ten or twelve days. It is not very case the yield is small, or, at least, never 
satisfactory as hay because of the difficulty large. The crop is ready too late to secure 
of drying it. : the fancy prices of the early crop, and too 
Corn and soy beans make a desirable fod- | .a71y to be stored advantageously for winter, 
der crop for last ten days in August and first so that it is an all-around miss. 
two or three weeks inSeptember. A medium The moral is that a careful potato grower 
early corn is preferred. Some of the sweet | \ i) grow either early or late potatoes and 
varieties are excellent, and Canada or Long- | not pe wasting his time on a medium crop. 
fellow is desirable. The medium green soy weeB I 3" 
bean is a most suitable variety. This grows Butter Market. 


three to 34 feet high, needs no support and 
is thickly studded with leaves. The best| The receipts of butter last week were not 





apple 


the season have been 1,360,056 barrels;{ness on Monday at full prices for upper}! 


same time last year, 1,264,644 barrels. 
In detail, the shipments have been 411,777 | cents to 90 cents for best No. 2and No. 1, all 
barrels from Boston, 236,103 barrels from | large bales. Small bales turned in buyers’ | 


New York, 231,488 barrels from Portland, | favor on Monday, as the roads have latterly | Crease our sales to other countries. 


246,955 barrels from Montreal, 204,844 barrels | added to the stock. Undergrade qualities | 
from Halifax, 20,801 barrels from Annapo-| of any of the receipts are weak, and the 


| 
lis and 8088 barrels from St. John, N. B. buyer to some degree makes the price. No. | 


There is a stronger feeling in the hay 


week and 856,261 pounds for the correspond- | the new crop comes in. There seems to be 
ing week last year. This indicates a falling enough of the best grades to supply de-| 


but invoices indicate that receipts will be| are dull in many of them. The bad condi-| 
tion of the roads after the late rains is prob- | 


The weather has kept buyers out of Bos- | 


Choice timothy, , 
large bales, $18.50 to $19, small bales $18 to! 


The market is well supplied this week, but; No, 3 clover and clover mixed 815 to 16 


j ‘ ¢ I? ry ¢ ‘ 20 5 « i ° ° . 
nie iggy ws 0 cents ecg tar # at Duluth, $12 at Minneapolis, $11.50 at) creased 857.000 
yarrel. Shrimps are not so plenty at 9 pjttopnre 211; : Gn 4 ie “ ae 

} ] b Pittsburg, $11 at St. Louis, $9.50 at New | worth, bananas $1,224,000 worth. * 
| last year being $5,878,000, and pre} 
| preserved fruits increased by +254.) 


Bad roads have checked shipping | 


shipments since the opening of | week, and sellers are enabled to open busi- | ‘ 


grades, with 95°cents full for prime and 85! <4 031.000. and in 1900 as S11470.0 
wt Vol, os ¢ oT ahs athe 


and culls $2 to $2.25. North Caro ms 
$1.50 to $3.50 and California 82 to <0. 6,4 
in good supply, Florida at <1.5) : Wa 
fit for table use, and: may go to bakers at 10/sion renders it impossible to make any | case, State and California. larze >. +, . 
to 15cents. Vermont extra dairy is held at 19 | definite statement as to the losses from dis-| cents a dozen, medium 40 to 6) cet jy 
cents and New York 184 to 19 cents, with firsts | ease and exposure during the year ending | small 15 to 3 cents. Norfolk railis)).< ~) ~) 
at 17 to18 cents, seconds 15to16 cents, and | March 31, 1901 (the losses being reported as| to $2a basket. Squash steady at ~ ‘ts 
lower grades 12 to 14 cents. But little doing |a percentage of the total number of farm | $2 for Hubbard per barrel, Marrow - to 


in imitation creamery, nominally at 134 to 15 |animals), the reports received from corre-| $1.25 and Florida new $1.50 to =2.50 
cents, and even less in ladles at 12 to 14|spondents leave absolutely no room for 
cents, but fresh made renovated sells fairly |doubt that, owing mainly to the general | $10 to $15 per ton. Charleston new jaro 


Cabbages in good demand and firm. State 


well at 17 to 18 cents, and fair to good dull at | mildness of the past winter, such losses | $2.50 a barrel crate and small $1.75 {<2 »5, 
Jobbers offering tubs and | have been much below the average of a, Florida barrel crates $2.25 to $2.50. 


I 


cauliflower $2 to 83a basket. Norfo ale 
75 cents a barrel and spinach 50 cents + <1. 
Lettuce firm for fancy, but most receipts are 
only ordinary, and sell hard. Florida jalf- 
barrel baskets $1 to $3 and Carolina ~1.25 te 
$2.50. Bushel baskets 75 cents to <1.25 aud 
barrels North Carolina $3 to $3.50.) Parse, 
50 cents to $1 a box for Bermuda and ~<! to 
$3 a hundred bunches for New Oyjeans. 
| Florida egg plant S2 to $3.50 a dozen. and 
| tomatoes firmer, but many inferior at ~1 to 
Peppers 31.50 to s2.25 4 ear- 





$2.50 a carrier. 


/ Tier and Havana okra 31 to %2.) Florida 
| green peas have wide range in quality. trom 

$1 to $3 a basket. String beans in good 
| supply, and weak at quotations, S2 to <4 


crate for wax and $1.50 to 83.50 for 

| New Orleans chicory S4to 6 a barrel, 
escarol] $3 to 85 and romaine =3 to <0. with 
crates Bermuda at 50 cents to S1.and South- 
ern $1 to S2a basket. Hothouse product 
in fair demand. Eastern lettuce at <2 10 <4 
jaecase. Cucumbers at 81.25 to SLT a ! 
for prime to choice, 60 to 75 cents for No. 2. 
| Tomatoes fair to prime 10 to 20 cents a 
pound, and mushrooms 25 to 40 cents. loul- 
ishes $2 to $3a hundred bunches, rhubarb 
| $5 to $5.50, and mint a dozen 25 to 37 cents 


| Apples in better demand and firmer at ~5 

to $4.50 for Spitzenberg, with Spy and Ben 
| Davis at $2.50 to $3.50. Baldwin, fa 

| $3.25 to $3.50 and fair to prime =2.50 to =. 
| Few Greening arriving; prime to fancy at 
| $4 to 85, common to fair $2.50 to <5.50. [ois- 
| sets, good to choice, S2.22 to S2.75 ! 

| berries dull at 87.50 to $8.50 for good to 

| choice Cape Cod, S6 to S7 for Common to 

| fair, Jersey prime $1 to $1.75 a crate. | 

| ida strawberries in fair demand at 

, cents for prime to fancy and 20 to 2s ts 

| for poor to fair. 

| —. -~>- 

Our Fruit Trade. 

| The great increase in fruit growing 

| United States, and especially on the 

| coast,is shown by a comparison of ourexports 

| and imports in 1900 with those of 1s: Phe 

| imports of plums and prunes have «i t 

| $1,742,000, raisins $1,466,000, oranges >> 
| 000, currants $329,000 and dates are > 

} less than in 1891. All other fruits + 
$728,000, and those dutiable 3450.00" 

| rants and dates, which are not grow 

| country, were imported in larger a 

; but at lower prices. Imports ©! 

worth, lemons > 


lemons are the only fruits in this lis’ 
are grown to. any extent 
eountry, though southern Ca! 
beginning to produge some fess 
with this we contrast the increas 
exports of fruits. Apples increas: 
$1,231,000 in 1890 to $1,445,000 in 1 
apples from $1,039,000 to 32,248,000, 
from none to $270,000, prunes none tv 
000, raisins none to S8140,000, othe , 
ripe or dried from 31,004,000 to >: 
canned fruits from S608,000 to s3,12 
in all other forms from 35)).000 1 
rhis shows total export of fruit 


is a sort of expansion that no on 
fault with, to decrease our purcliis: 
is about what has been going on 
industries. 
_—_— -~?>- 
President Diaz of Mexico enjo\> 


A cable dispatch received Monday says: | 3 has been considerably overhauled latterly, | ways than one a unique positic! 


“Steamers Cambroman and Parisian selling, | and there is not much of it that will pass | tire nation is now begging him 
muster. The sentiment of the market is for | first vacation in sixteen years, in 


5000 barrels sold; demand faifly active; Ben 


Davis $4.32 to $5.04, No. 2 $3.36 to $4.08, | steady demand; preparation for Easter last he may continue to govern wit! 
Baldwins are arriving mostly in bad con-| week kept away a large number of buyers, | his health 











dition.” and the storm of Saturday made that day a/| 


———____¢-<-o-—__—_— 











method has been found to mix ten quarts of 
corn with seven of beans, and sow with 
Eclipse or other planter, regulating it so as 
to have kernels about two inches apart in 
the row as near as may be. 

The crop is to be cultivated and harvested 
in the same manner as corn. The first seed- 
ing should be made May 15 and a sec- 
ond June 5. One-half acre is ample for 
ten cows two weeks. ‘The first sowing will 
be ready to cut about Aug. 20, and the 
second the first week in September. When 
cutting begins the corn will have many 
well-formed ears, and the beans will have 
begun to form seed. The yield to the acre 
will be in the vicinity of twelve tons, equal 
to 2? tons of dry matter containing 3600 
pounds of actual digestible material. If 
corn is grown extensively upon the farm 
one planting of corn and beans may be suf- 
ficient, the farmer preferring to feed from 
his field corn after the first week in Septem- 
ber. 

Fodder corn without the beans also makes 
an excellent green feed. 

Soy beans may be grown by themselves in 
rows two and one-half feet apart. The 
usual quantity of seed required for an acre 
is sixteen quarts, which may be sown with 
a corn planter, so regulated as to place the 


4 t Pe ve | eed one inch apart in the row. The crop 
aol + Senenpectio te Sines aie is cultivated in the same manner as corn. 


The writer is, however, inclined to prefer 
the corn and bean mixture for forage pur- 
poses. 

Corn and soy beans make satisfactory en- 
silage, but when grown separately the cost 


for disorders of the blood. Remember 
’ 












Never Disappoints 








large, but there was but little demand, and 
the amount that came in early this week, 
with reports of lower prices in New York 
and the Western markets, caused a decline 
of one cent a pound, and some would not 
refuse offers of 204 cents. But with better 
weather and more buyers today, we think it 
safe to quote all extra creamery at 21 cents, 
excepting large ash tubs, which are 20) to 
21 cents. Boxes and prints are in full sup- 
ply, and few extras bring over 21 cents, with 
extra dairy at 19 cents in boxes and 20 cents 
in prints, and fair to good 15 to 18 cents in 
boxes and prints 15 to 19 cents. Firsts in 
tubs go at 20 cents, seconds at 18 to 19 cents. 
Best marks Eastern bring 20 cents, but the 
most goes at 17 to 19 cents. There are 
about 15,000 tubs in cold storage, and some 
fair lots sell at 15 to 18 cents, but most is not 


Calf Scours 


Diarrhoea, Cholera and Indigestion are 
cured by Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

“T have not lost a calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure.” D. B. 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Large is four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be safely given after cow is unconscious. 
$2.50. By express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Government Crop Report. 

The April report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture will show the 
average condition of winter wheat April 1 
to have been 91.1, against 82.1 on April 1, 
1900, 77.9 at the corresponding date in 1899, 
and 82.9 the mean of the April averages of 
the last ten years. The averages in the prin- 
cipal States are as follows: Pennsylvania 89, 
Ohio 83, Michigan 72, Indiana 89, Illinois 92, 
Texas 63, Tennessee 81, Missouri 98, Kansas 
105, Nebraska 100, California 100 and Okla- 
homa 97. 

While the general average of condition, 
91.1, is the highest since 1891, the presence 
of the Hessian fly is reported from an 
almost unprecedentedly large number of 
States and serious misgiviags prevail, even 
in States reporting a fairly high condition | 
on April 1, asto the possible developments | 
of the next thirty days. \ 

The average condition of winter rye on 
April 1 was 93.1 against 84.80n April 1, 1900, 


blank one in the trade. 


Some of the large river barges have made 


eral deliveries irregular. Further calls are 


good additions to supplies. The dctlenhie! 
river qualities were decidedly welcome, as | 
distant country roads are slow, making gen-| iF ' 


now expected from the Government. Clover | 4 Superb Edition, Beautifully Hie- 
na , ba 


grades of hay are diminishing in price for | 
the bulks of the arrivals, as thé grass season | 
is nearing. 

Long rye straw is scarce and wanted, rail 
lots running extremely light. Prices are 
firm now, but can easily be effected by river 
deliveries if the shipping points hold stock. 
Deliveries of long rye straw by the Hudson | 
River have enlarged the offering, and given 
buyers more independence. Choice lots, how- 
ever, are not expected to break in prices. 
ere 

New York Markets. 

There has been a larger supply of State and 
Western potatoes, and few bring top prices, | 
$1.25 to $1.75 for 180 poundsand $1.40 to $1.55 | 


| 





' 








84.9 at the corresponding date in 1899, and asack. Havana run small, and are from $4 | 
88.3 the mean of the April averages of the to $6a barrel. Bermuda steady, with fair 
last ten years. In New York and Pennsyl- demand at $6.50 to $8 a barrel for No. 1 and | 


vania it was ninety-two, in Illinois and $4 to $5.50 for No. 2. 


Jersey from 50 cents) 


Kansas one hundred, Indiana ninety-eight, to $1.37 a barrel. Sweets dull at $2 to $2.50 


Michigan and Ohio ninety. 


| a barrel for Vineland and $1.50 to $1.75 for | 


Pending the forthcoming publication of other Jersey. Native onions vary in quality | 


the census report on live stock, which will and condition. 


cats will be glad to read.”’—George 


Connecticut and Long) angora and other cate: Tt is tastetlls 


be used for the verification or correction of | Island white $2.50 to $5 a barrel, with red. ful 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, °° =‘ 


ed, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, bh! 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains mi P 
chapters on The Origin, How to Tra | 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, ! 

Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, 
Washing and otras Diseases, ‘The © 


* Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless ¢ 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospils 
interesting tales. The volume, aside f! 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. | - 
“ No author could be more justified in > 3 
his selected topic, as one having authe! os 
Mr. James in appearing as an expos! f 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful 5) 
these lovely creatures owe not only the! Ve 
but their excellence, to the skill, care ane g 
of this well-known breeder. The. bo 
much useful information as to the diet « , 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is jc! ks 
any owner of one of the valuable and bes 
mals.”—Vew Fork Vogue. ' 
“It comes from a practical breeder. | 9 


breeders of Angoras will find this bees | 
reading.”’— Country Gentleman. it is 


“Those who are lovers of cats will fin’! 
interesting and instructive in this boos 
Education, Minneapolis. — 

“It seems to us a book which those who ? 
Dumb Animals, Boston. a aceis the 

“It is a useful volume, both for the own and 

illustrated.” — Our Fellow Creates: © 
“ Volume of highest authority, excecu’™ 


the department’s figures for the year 1900, | or yellow $2 to $4, State and Western yellow, | taining, full of facts, beautifully’ illustrate: 


the statistician has temporarily discon-;double-head barrels, 


tinued his own estimates of the number and; County red $2 to $3.50 a bag. Havana sent direct. 


value of farm animals. While this omis-' are lower at $2 a crate, and Bermud 


$3.50, and Orange | “4? Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 


Price, postpaid, 81.25. For sale by books" 
AMES BROTHERS, Publixheym 
220 Washington Street, Bosto - 
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borticultural. 


Black Knot in Plum and Cherry. 


Poultry. 


oultry Meat Increasing In Demand. 





Pp . 

{; one were inclined to be pessimistic it | jaetamre tiie an treble geg 
woul! be ony 0 ee aa ae Troop, which treats on the black knot of 
yea e a esiet anamhh -aaeataae plum and cherry trees. He claims that this 
pou a —_ acd =H below the point is caused by a fungus, and that the larvee of 
plus " I Despite the fact that more people insects sometimes found in the knots are 


there because that proves a good place for 
the insects to deposit their eggs. 
The swellings are first noticed in early 
sen overdone, and probably never Na me . a waliined sehen begins. 
rhe demand seems to grow faster 4 “ cain .  o owish color, but ‘get 
supply. A few years ago broilers | “oe po dg mind n May and June, a crop 
-oasting chickens were considered | * spores, which answer to seeds in higher 
_ only for thetrich, Today in every plants, appeere om the surface of the knots, 
ei they are ordinary articles of | resembling to the naked + soft, downy 
repo laetto the fact that new |CoVering. This soon disappears, when 
all canbiel! the growers to pro-' the knots continue to get darker until win- 
ters and-reasters at priete never ter, when they have the characteristic black 
ilers @ 2 “won ti il color which makes them so conspicuous at 
vamed of, and adap —m — ne this season of the year. If examined care- 
il a profit so that they can | fully late in the fall, the surface of the knot 
bn ry aut, : will be found to be covered with a great 
| y was BOVE: rae re rane: many minute pimples or elevations, each 
; te porn cn one of which is a fruit of the fungus in 
na 0 fater wena al aa _ hich the winter ‘Spores are contained, 
re afew years meat Of COWS, ShCCP ‘These are in turn distributed later on, and 
e was the ordinary daily food, with gg lodging-place in the crotches of 
on Sunday. The lnoubeter and jimbs and in the openings of the bark, 
ave enabled the yore raise and at the junctions of the annual 
so that the poorest families of cities rowths. As these spores germinate they 
vito buy them, This has been the send their vegetative organs into the 
g1 vuse for the rapid increase in the growing tissues of the branch, causing 
de . The market has simply been swellings, which often extend along the 
} by these inventions. Anything pranches four or five inches. These vege- 
ps the grower to raise chickens at tative tissues do not all die during the win- 
‘pense, or that assists In the more ter, but some live over, and so new swell- 
listribution of the poultry, tends to ings at the edges of the old ones may be 
the market and increase the de- cen the following year. In this way the 
\t present the distribution of poul- }ranch may continue to be infested until 
eof the most serious problems con- finally jt becomes completely surrounded, 
. those interested in this business. when the circulation is cut off and the 
of cold-storage houses, fast €X- branch dies. When these knots appear upon 
s and refrigerating cars, some city several branches at the same time, it is only 
ts are glutted with poultry while , question of a very short time before the 
( lave not enough for ordinary use. tree will die. 
| iys works an injustice to the poul- ‘Treatment —The treatment —_ generally 
If he happens to send his prod- recommended is to eut off the knots and 
e overstocked market he loses. NO purn them, which is a good thing to do, if it 
matter how good his poultry is or how care- js done before the. winter spores have been 
be dressed and packed, the prices gistributed. Lf not, then some additional 
will be inadequate. The hope of treatment will be necessary. It is recom- 
ry raiser is inthe improvement of mended, therefore, that all “knots ” be cut 
tion and the broadening of the mar- of and burned during Mareh, and in ad- 
leat home he has the problem to gition to this, spray the trees with a strong 
st i finding cheaper ways to raise the solution of Bordeaux mixture during the 
iris and more scientific methods of prepar- frst warm days of spring. About the time 
m for the market. These questions that buds start spray again with the ordi- 


sed in raising poultry and eggs for 
than any other farm product, the 
is about the only one that has 


i 


ar broad ones, but they will be slowly pary strength Bordeaux mixture. This 
solved by those who have taken up the work ought to destroy all of the winter spores. 


ANNE C, WEBSTER. ‘Then in case the branches may have been 
already infected the previous year, they 

; should be sprayed again during the iatter 
Practical Poultry Points. part of May and the first of June. 

\We occasionally see an article from some The young knots may be destroyed by 
one who is raising turkeys or has been, who painting them with chloro-naphtholeum, or 
obiects to hatching out the early turkey eggs with pure kerosene oil. Whenever these 
under hens and inducing the turkey to lay remedies are thoroughly applied there will 
another litter. The most common objection be no trouble in controlling the disease, pro- 
isthat if she lays more than one litter the viding all old, worthless trees have been cut 
young turkeys will not get large enough to out and burned, and providing, also, that 
market with the others. the people of the entire neighborhood co- 

We have taken the first eggs from the tur- operate in this plan of action. Wherever 
key and had them nearly ready to hatch out the Damson plum is grown this disease is 
under the hen before the turkey had finished almost sure to be present, and as it is one 
her first litter, and we could have set two of the “injurious plant diseases” referred 
hens and then left her a nestful. How to in the Indiana_ inspection law, the 
aut those eggs and turkeys which 2% ey Tor infested, trees “will be evident 


as e study. 
Pennsylvania. 


a> 
- <> 











were all clear gain, some weeks older than to all 

they would have been if she had hatched ee ee 

them? But we did not allow her to sit at Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 

t l d or firs i aT ; ra oT 

the end of her first litter, but soon got her mere nas been a very good demand for 


to laving again, and had hens hatch out eggs 
as fast as we eould get broody hens and 
enough eggs to put under them, and scarcely 
cared to have her sit at all, in fact, often 
when she got broody we gave hera lot of 


apples. the past week for so late in the 
season and prices have held up well. There 
were received 1644 barrels and 552 barrels 
were exported. Same week last year 1451 
: : barrels received and none exported. No. 1 
half-grown turkey chicks to care for, and Baldwins from storage brought 83 to $3.50. 
she was as well pleased and as attentive to Fresh packed $2.75 to $3.95, Greening 82.75 
them as if she had hatched them herself. 5) &3 on Spy &3 to $4. Russets $2.50 to 
W« have seen the old gobbler going off with ¢5 55 “Palman Sweet $2 to 83.25, No. 
a brood of turkey poults with as much 9 4nq mixed lots $1.50 to $2. These are 
strut _as ever a father wheeled his first ¢)) carioad lots. Small lots fancy fruit and 
arabes baby carriage. } ™ jobbing lo*s 50 cents to $1 more. Only three 

Phey were not all ready to be killed and boxes Florida oranges came, and but 146 re- 
marketed at one time. Thanksgiving time ¢iJerator cases of strawberries, and they 
called for the largest of them, but we had sold higher, choice to faney at 30 to 40 cents 
more large ones by ( hristmas, and we found a quart by the case, poor to good 15 to,25 

trouble in selling them in Januaryand Feb- eents. Cranberries firmer at $6 to $9 a bar- 

if we had any left at that time. They 10) and 82.50 to 83a box. 

mee brought more then than they did in the Mediterranean oranges, more abundant, 
holidays. There are so many who want to 1277 boxes, 10,024 half boxes; but 
clean up the whole flock at once thatthere oy old yet, at about same _ rates 
Te ORY Sees which it would have been as California for same grades. There 
proiitable for the grower to have kept a few ore 32,633 boxes California fruit in, 
months longer, and unless the market is short 





: x “pion and they are easier, seedlings at $2.25 to 
rkeys the price is forced down. NY 99 69a box. Navels 176,200 and 216 counts 
oh gles well-fattened turkey to sel It choice to faney $3 to $3.75, 150 counts $3 to 

the spring can easily find a customer for it 


20 Om 


: a $3.50, 126 counts $2.75 to $3.25, 96 and 112 
and xt a good price. So we say do not be counts $2.62 to $2.87. Bloods 216 counts $3 to 
ard of hatching turkeys both early and 2 59 and half boxes $1.75 to $2. Tangerines 
late, aud if the new turkey can be made to yale poxes $1.87 to $2.25 and quarter boxes 
lay lifty or sixty eggs and then take care 2145. California lemons $1.75 to $2.25 a box. 
of those hatched under hens, it is better than M nsinet aan Walieaaed: Mtns uae 
to have her sitting on the nest four weeks. a essing, ane alermo. : C ° sy 3 i Ys 
choice 300 or 360 82. Grape fruit from Cali- 
Some poultry keepers near Boston who fornia good to choice $2.50 to 33, fancy $3.25 
have incubators are doing quite a business to $3.50, Smyrna figs 8 to 14 cents a pound, 
‘ 3 a : Io ick « oh ey ox oo = 
ix eggs to hatch at owner’s risk at qates 34 to4 cents. Bananas $1.25 to $2.50 a 





three cents per egg, eggs not proving fertile ——— 
beine paid tor at the same rate as those 
Which produce chickens. Others are selling 9 9 
Choekens from pure-bred fowl at five to ten T ALD § PLAY 
( each, at three days to a week old. We 
d ' know how profitable the business é 
tay be. but we think they do or they would To treat a woman for a disease year after 
lot seepat it, and wethink some of those year and give her no permanent relief. 
v uy the chickens say that it is more Yet that has been the case with scores 
Proltuble than buying eggs and hatching of women who 
then under hens. Of course, eggs from have * doctored ” 
Choce strains of prize-winning poultry are : : 
hot used for ieahelbionen chickens tb be sold at for year after year 
8 rices,but we have heard of some prize- unhelped and un- 
M it birds that came from such lots. healed, to find at 
I, ity produce like, but the birds that last that a few 
W zes at the exhibitions do not always bottles of Doctor 
Prolice such as will carry off the prizes the Pierce’s Favorite 
pext year. Prescription 
ee would have saved 


Poultry and Game. 


years of wre on 
pts of fresh killed and Western iced 


and a great d 
of money. 


po have been light, and good lots bring A 

fu es. Northern and Eastern chickens For the re uel 
Vi vents for choice, 12 to 15 cents for pete . oc 
‘ . . ” < ’ 

: Pare: 13 to ae for —_ ping of disagree- 
se xood 10 to 11 cents. Pigeons able’ drains, the 
‘ '> tost a dozen and squabs $1.50 to $2. healing of inflam- 
\ L iced fowl 105 cents, old roosters 7 mation and ulcer- 
to its, and turkeys, common to good, 8 ation, and the 
ty its. Western frozen poultry in large cure of female 





weakness, there is 


Chickens, choice 11 to 12 cents, 
no medicine can 


‘to 10 cents, broilers choice 16 to 17 





( common 14to 15 cents. Fowls, equal Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescri —- 
cl to 10 cents, common 83 to 9 cents. It makes weak women strong and sic 
I choice small 12 cents, mixed women _ mer niall 
We s 1 , 3. ¢ ¢ gh * About five years ago I had very poor health, 
7 ) to ll cents, and large 9 to 10} wrine Mca Se Whalen, of Haleen, Johnson 
t] Live poultry in good supply from Co., Missouri. “After doctoring four years —— 
r st, and some lots Easte 0 to 104 our town doctors they gave my case up; saic 
c vit] +i a -_ 7 snarl ailing es they had done all they could. I had been con- 
ith old roosters 6 cents. fined to my bed half my time; the other half 
ttle game left, most kinds out of could hardly drag eromne, I hed ouch poine in 
a "ild geese ¢ 21 5 ac m ack and abdomen I could not stand tor 
&] W ild geese are $1.50 each, brant saere than a few minutes. My feet were cold 
»-t pair, Canvas back ducks $2.50 and or burning, _ my oe yer 5 ny — 
re ids S15 2) . : ; The doctors said it was change of life, so, as 
iit ‘ ¥ » 90-98. Some Southern snipe had heard of Dr. Pierce’s medicines, my hus- 
r dozen, and Belgian hares $1.50 band got me a bottle of ‘Favorite Prescription.’ 
~ I took it and it helped me in some ways, so I 
- , wrote to you and followed your advice. I com- 
menced * Favorite Prescription,’ Golden Med- 
' ‘Is very firm, and salesmen are ordered ical gerne pe! HE nag the ‘ very as 5 wee Oe 
of ‘cents for the best sides: E side constipated ail the time and pills would weaken 
8 ts. zood 7to 8 pirat ae - Extra sides ¢f to me so that I would have to gotobed. Tothe 
6K 10'S anaphase ents, light 6} to 6f cents, cows great surprise of everybody I ot well, and 
TT its, extra hinds 104 to 10} cents, good 9 to when I met my friends they would say, ‘We 


never thought you would be here now,’ But I 
can say it was your medicine, which no doubt 
is the best in the world. Have had no use for 
doctors since I tried your medicine.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 


stipation. 


's. extra fores 6} cents, heavy 6 to 64 cents, 

cents, light 5 to 54 cents, backs 6 to 73 

». rattles 43 to 5 cents, chucks 5 to 6} cents, 

"ibs 10to 11 cents, rounds 6} to 8} cents, 

“2 to 12} cents, rumps and loins 8} to 12 
» 1O1NS 10} to 15 cents. 


sh 
Many 


Cents 


Sun mer Forage Crops. See Page 2 








CORN AND SO’ BEANS YIELD 12 TONS TO THE ACRE. 





OATS AND PEAS. 


Summer Forage Crops. See page 2. 





YIELD 10 TONS TO THE ACRE. 








BARNYARD MILLET. YIELD 12 TO 16 TONS TO 


Summer Forage Crops. See page 2. 


THE ACRE. 





grapes $4 to 87 a cask as to condition. 
Ae ee 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 


While the supply of foreign and Southern 
vegetables has increased, and prices gener- 
ally are easier, domestic winter and _hot- 
house have been alittle short and firmer, for 
which bad roads and cloudy weather are re- 
sponsible. Old beets have gone lower at 25 
to 30 cents a bushel, but new beets are scarce 
this week and bring $2 to $2.25 a dozen 
bunches, and beet greens are 75 to 85 cents a 
box. Carrots 40 to 50 cents a bushel, and 
new at $1.50 to $1.75a dozen. Parsnips 50 
cents a bushel, and flat turnips the same, 
with white French at $2 to $2.25, and yellow 
at $1 a barrel. 

Native onions are steady at $1.35 a bushel 
or $3.50 to $3.75 a barrel. Egyptian $2.50 a 
bag, Bermuda $2.75 a crate and Spanish 
$1.75 to $2. Leeks 60 cents a dozen bunches. 
Radishes 50 cents a dozen for round and 60 
cents for long. Salsify plenty at 65 to 75 
centsa dozen. Cucumbers $9 to $12 a hun- 
dred for No. 1 and $4 to $6 for No. 2. Florida 
peppers $2.75 a carrier. Hothouse tomatoes 
20 to 25 cents a pound, $3 to $3.50 a erate. 
Rhubarb 9 to 10 cents a pound, celery $3.35 a 
dozen for good. California and Southern 


$7adozen, with poor and culls $2 to $5. 
Hubbard squash $1.50 a hundred pounds 
and artichokes $1.25 a bushel. 

Cabbages are firmer at $1.50 a barrel for 
native and $3a crate for Southern. Hot- 
house cauliflowers $4adozen. Lettuce firm 
at $2.25 to $2.50 a box. Southern kale 50 to 
75 cents a barrel, and spinach $1 to $1.25. 
Dandelions $1 a box, and parsley $1.50 to 
$1.75. Egg plant $4acrate. Green peas 
more plenty at $4a crate for good. String 
beans firm at $3.50 to $4a crate and butter 
beans $4 to $4.50. Mushrooms higher at 50 
to 75 cents a pound. 

Potatoes are higher and firm, as bad roads 
prevent shipping.2Aroostook Green Moun- 





tain extra 75 cents, good 70 cents, Hebrons, 
good to$ choice, 68 to 70 cents, Rose 60 to 


asparagus both in the market, good $5.50 to | 


stem, as to size and condition. Malaga | 63 cents, Dakota Red 55 to 58 cents, York 


| State and Western White, round, 55 to 60 

' cents, long 55 cents, New Bermuda, No. 1, 
$7 to $8 a barrel, Sweets, double-head_bar- 
rels, $2 to $2.25, with but little demand. 


>> 
i 


——Frosts are reported as having done much 
damage to early vegetables in California, also to 
have caused much less on apricots, grapes, peaches 
and prunes, and injured early pears to some 
extent. The larger orange and lemon groves 
were protected by fires in or around them, or there 
would have been a total loss of those crops in the 
horthern coast counties. Even in Calfornia the 
weather is not always favorable for fruit growers. 

— The California Raisin Growers’ Association 
report 1400 carloads of raisins on hand. unsold 
now, when five hundred cars would supply the 
ordinary demand untii the next crop is ready. 

— The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $255,436, previ- 
ous week $198,931; similar week last year $299,745. 
The total value of exports of leather from this 
port since Jan. 1 is $2,833,416, against $3,044,725 in 
1900. 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 90,202 cases, against 
94,453 cases last week, and 80,750 cases in the 
corresponding week last year. The total ship- 
ments thus far in 1901 have been 1,216,407 cases, 
against 1,310,040 cases in 1900. 

| ——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
; week ending April 13, 1901, included 30,100 pounds 
| butter, 395,860 pounds cheese and 481,537 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 38,000 pounds oleo: 

—The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing April 12 were valued at $2,354,019. and the im- 
ports at $1,426,175. Excess of exports $927,844. 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $803,712, and imports $2,239,822. Since Jan. 
1 exports have been $41,675,773, and imports $13,- 
535,431. Excess of exports $23,140,342. For the 
corresponding time last year exports were $28,- 
200,863, and imports $25,276,094. Excess of ex- 
ports $2,924,769. 

—The two steamships being constructed for 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company will be 5:2 
feet in length and 18,600 tons displacement, with 
accommodations for 1400 passengers. One of th: 
vessels will cost $4,000,000. 

—tThe entire stock of ice on the Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers in Maine this year is 464,000 tons, 
about one-fourth the usual stock. 








—For the first time in many years the pvstal 


system of the United States is steadily making 
money. If the receipts Keep on at the present 
rate there will be a balance of more than $2,000,- 
000 to turn into the treasury at the end of another 
fiscal year. The latest complete quarterly state- 
ment in hand is that for Dee. 31, 1900. It shows 

total expenditures $28,771,489, and total receipts 

$29,405,035. 

The shipments of live stock and dressed 

beef last week included 1604 cattle, 8276 quarters 

of beef from Boston, 3129 cattle, 3047 sheep, 23,647 

quarters of beef from New York, 313 cattle from | 
Baltimore, 909 cattle, 1000 quarters of beef from | 
Philadelphia, 1016 cattle, 2077 quarters of beef 

from Portland and 960 cattle trom Newport News; 

a total of 7931 cattle, 5124 sheep, 82,923 quarters of 

beef from all ports. Of this 2137 cattle, 1444 








and West Indies. 

——The maple-sugar supply is small, and choice 
small cakes are scarce at 12 to 14 cents a pound 
Best syrup brings $1 a gallon, but there are more 
lots inferior that go from 90 down to 75 cents a 
gallon. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic coast last week to include 480,100 barrels of 
flour, 2,845,000 bushels of wheat, 2,296,000 bushels 
of corn, 3470 barrels of pork, 11,383,000 pounds of 
lard and 32,284 boxes of meat. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on April 15 included 51,873,000 
bushels of wheat, 22,026,000 bushels of corn 
11,271,000 bushels of oats, 819,000 bushels of bar. 
ley and 1,095,000 bushels of rye. Compared with 
the week previous this shows an increase of 2,017,- 
900 bushels of wheat, 128,000 bushels of oats, and 
31,000 bushels of barley, with a decrease of 36,000 
bushels of corn and 25,000 bushels of rye. The 
supply April 16, 1900, included 53,273,000 bushels of 
wheat, 24,789,000 bushels of corn, 7,543,000 bushels 
of Oats, 874,000 bushels of barley and 1,311,000 
bushels of rye. ries 

——Eggs are coming forward freely, but more 
than half of them are going into cold storage. 
This keeps prices very steady, with Cape and 
hearby fancy at 15 to 16 cents, Eastern and 
Northern choice fresh 14 to 15 cents and Western 
at 14 to 144 cents. Fair to good are 12} to 13} 
cents, Southern fresh 13 to 13} cents and dirties 
124 to 13 cents. Dueks’ eggs 17 to 19 cents and 
goose eggs 30 cents. About 40,000 cases a week 
have been received for past four weeks, and the 
stock in cold storage now is 50,941 cases; a year 

ago 15,791 cases. 

——Dairy exports from New York last week in- 
cluded 2552 tubs of butter and 1218 boxes of?cheese. 

— The first cherries of the season left Vaca- 
ville, Cal., April15. Fruit crops in that State are 
reported as likely to be very large. 

—-Pork is steady, Pure lard is one-eighth cent 
lower. Heavy backs 818.50,medium $17.50,long cut 
$19. lean ends $20.50, bean pork $15, fresh ribs 11 

cents, corned and fresh shoulders 9} cents, 
smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 9% cents, in pails 
10% to 108 cents, hams 11} to 12} cents, hams 11} to 
12} cents, skinned hams 12} cents, Sausages 94 
cents, Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 
16 to 164 cents, boiled shoulders 12 cents, bacon 13 
to 14cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed ham 114 
cents, raw leaf lard 10 cents, rendered leaf lard 
10 cents, in pails 103 to 11 cents. pork tongues 
$23.50, loose salt pork 10 cents, briskets 11 cents, 
Sausage meat 8 cents, city dressed hogs 8} cents, 
country 7} cents. : 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 








For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 








BEAUTY FOR HORSES. 


Of the many skin diseases that animals 
are subject to there are nore which can- 
not be brousht under control and 
Speedily Cured by the use of 


LOS SERIN 


(TRADE J MARK.) 


Its pe fect reitabiity 
1n ali the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which horses suffer has been ai~ 
tested to by those that have used it 
with the greatest satisfaction. Thor. 
ough clea: ness ana smoothness of the 
skin, healthful, oon arpeararce of 
Dp, follow bathing and 

m pooing. Easily applied with a 
sponge. Valuable for privat: stables, 


PRICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 


WALNUT KIDGE Co., Box 2144, Boston, Mass 
AT ALL DEALERs. 


Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 

WALNUT RIDGE FARYS, 
Box 2144, Boston, Mass 
















POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; noe? | Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of pve i Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 


sheep, 5505 quarters of beef went to London, 4058 Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 


cattle, 2411 seeep, 26.518 quarters of beef to Liver- | 
pool, $77 cattle, 150 sheep te 
483 sheen to y 1+, co4 sheep to Hul, 
200 cattle to Manchester, 1100 quarters of beef to 
Scuthampton, and 28 cattle, 32 sheep to Bermuda 





Sent to.any address on receipt of twenty-five 


) Glasgow, 331 cattle, Cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
* MAN. 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breediag, 
feotiep. rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based epen theanpertance 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prize-winn papers out of nearly 
200 essays submi y the most success- 
in America are em- 


ful turkey 
bodied, and there is also aa one essay 
i 


on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successfi each 
locality. 

Profusely Iustrated. Cloth, J2mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
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A ie its SA Liberty of conscience has another victory than they think they can sell, and will be statesmenship evolved the American Union, 





, , to its credit in the passage ofa bill permit- less willing to take back from pedlers milk 
&% | ting Boston Hebrews, who keep Saturday as unsold,from which the cream may have been 
; rraRicull eee ' Sunday, to use Sunday as Saturday, or any poured off, as if they make butter from it 
other working day. The next thing needed the profit or loss will be their own, They 
BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 27, 1901. _' will be another law limiting the ambitions of will not be making butter for the benefit ( ?) 
- non-Hebrews who are tempted to help them of the farmer. Some of the producers who 
(dispose of the recreative hours of their have begun totake milk to the creameries 
' ‘ special working day. will probably continue to do so, and others 
College baseball is well under way. | ahichiaaapetilia A ettencti will take care not to produce much more 
Paes BRU z | The fact that the hay crop of Georgia has than their contracts call for, and perhaps 
Boston gets the first game from NeW increased from 69,769 tons in 1890 to 190,237 sellor kill their poorer cows, while the con- 
York. 5a BS. | tons in 1900, and that the average mee is a. a. not be we Bh reach = 
aE eB: ; i now $12.75 a ton, is spoken of by the Com- er 8 necessary to obtain supplies. 
The Vikings seem to have again taken Seas of pene be atch indication of Wethink that the producers will never con- 
Boston. > ' prosperity, as it “gives promise of more and sent to return to the old system, but will 
Journalism cheerfully welcomes the better breeds of both dairy and beef cattle.” handle their surplus themselves. 
Tufts College Engineer. . , We should have said it does more than o> 
> “gives promise,” for we have often noticed Almost every morning paper brings to usa 
The old stage route from Boston to South that when, a man starts in to keep better report of more insurrectionists in the Philip- 
stock he wants plenty of hay of the best pines having surrendered and taken the 
——_- > quality, and he begins to feed more liberally oath of allegiance to the United States. If 
That latest bequest to Boston will provide with grain, which makes the manure richer, this continues we should expect that the end 
the city with another very fine hospital. which makes the other crops larger. The of the trouble was near, and that the island 
————_+>+— increased hay crop is an indication of better would soon be occupied only by good loyal 
Surely nobody in New England can prop- systems of farming all around, and one of citizens. : But we remember when the 
erly object to an additional pie or soon the surest indications. ‘‘ Forty acres anda Federal army began to push forward into 
Sunday. mule” is no longer the limit of the ambition the seceding States, how many citizens 
ee en of even the colored man in the Southern were ready to come forward to take the oath 
Boston celebrated by many little dances States. If they have the forty acres they of allegiance and seek protection for their 
the beginning of the greatest, danse in are trying to grow such crops as give ‘em- property, and we remember, too, the reason 
American history. ployment to more team and more human wehad to believe that many of those same 
: PP 0- EO labor, and will bring more money than the citizens were ever ready, after so doing, to 
If there is anything of .which we have a forty acres would in cotton. And they are act as spies for the Confederate generals, 
greater supply than of anything else it is growing larger crops as well as more profit- or as guerillas in the rear of our army, 
sympathy for other people. , ahle-enes. when they could find a small squad in 
So oe. = —— +> charge of a wagon train or otherwise on 
A recent law casein New York develops 44 enactment of the law which allows duty away from the main body. We re- 
the fact that waiters’ tips are supposed to those who believe the seventh day of the member that when halting after a march 
average ten dollars a day. week to be the Sabbath day, and who ob- some of the boys found a rattlesnake coiled 
Fao ga aaa serve it as such, to follow their usual em- up, and were about to dispatch him. An old 
Japan wishes the Powers to unite In ex- ployments on the first day of the week, if sergeant proposed that they should “ swear 
terminating rats. Is this another and eso- they can do so without disturbing those who him in and let him go,” while another in- 
teric slap at the defenceless Chinaman? observe the Sabbath on that day, brings this sisted that there had been “ too much of that 
er. ie State on an equality with Rhode Island in —— foolishness, and they had better kill him 
The bathing season is open in Malden. religious liberty. In that State there are before the general got there.” He was 
But one wonders what.their maternal rela- many, and almost whole towns, where the killed. Perhaps the little brown rebels of 
tives did to the two small boys who opened Seventh Day Baptists observe their Sabbath the Philippines are not quite as venomou 
it. icanssigaiieliatees on Saturday, and in few towns in the State _ ra pn ter as oe as -- 
1 pe tee eee ss ; isaS s strictly observed asin those of the non-combatants o e Southern Con- 
The Charity Club’s breakfast, served at — ee = wa A Te aalee dbede, we & Gk amine ee 
the leisurely hour of eleven, might almost ‘owns, OF } - . ht thi it is that 
have been called a lunch,—but not a free people than in those towns. While here days has taught us anything, it is that an 
ean the law was intended for the relief of the open enemy is less to be feared than a pre- 
i > ' Hebrew population, it would apply also to tended friend, who has become so from 
The short lobster is not tobe made shorter the Seventh Day Baptists, if there are any. motives of self-interest or self-preservation. 
after all. If the Legislature could makehim We have heard that in some parts in Tur- angel 
less succulent it would be an important step key nearly or quite every day in the week Patriot’s Day. 
toward his protection. is observed — manne of irr of wot by Again ocurs t he anniversary of the day 
; ————— some sect, which often greatly interfered : 
3 i i x when the patriotic minute men of Massa- 
It is a sad fact, but apparently an estab- with the loading of vessels that used to demsstin cnmmanes Udainehen = Gams 
lished one, that Paul Revere had no oceasion pring fruit from there, and that occasionally Pia ae ae ~_ 
é : cord to drive back the British soldiers who 
to watch for that famous signal from the the captains and crews of vessels from — sont & Boston t : d 
Id North Church. Christian countries were less scrupulous — ae eee See oe 
e inte Gaatins @ ¢ th f stroy the arms and ammunition stored at 
ge ee bably d — Sheeaving i a Concord, and also to capture the persons of 
The Appalachians have probably done other sects. John Hancock and Samuel Adams, who 
more good shooting with cameras than any : Ni ; ; went: Rennie, tin teas Midaiaa 
other people in the country. Mountains are ‘The process which is going on, of cutting : ae : ‘ ss 
big game, and they deserve credit for aim- up the large ranches and farms of the West While the British succeeded in destroying 
ing high. into smaller farms, where the land is likely some of the munitions of war, and doing 
opted to be put under more intensive cultivation, considerable damage, they failed to find the 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Absent Minded Beggar’’ has and a greater variety of crops grown, is an men they wanted, and were compelled to re- 
appeared in France as ‘‘ A Distracted Men  jndication of a larger increase in our most treat before the sturdy if undisciplined 
dicant.’”” This recalls the time when Dr. profitable crops. The ranches have served militia and those who gathered with them. 
Johnson’s “ Rambler” appeared in Italy as g good purpose, and will continue to do so It may be well to glance back at the 
** Tl Vagabondo.”’ for many years to come, in having improved causes which led up to this struggle. The 
> the grade of cattle raised there, for it is the colonists had not begun to contemplate a 








“ Canada breeds good runners. 
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Sudbury has come to life again. 
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Mandarin Edward B. Drew is not Chinese, owner of a thousand head or more who separation of the colonies from the mother 
nor are the members of the Algonquin Club ¢an afford to purchase the imported bulls country, or but few of them had done so. 
Indians, which facts make the recent re- atacost of thousands of dollars, it may But they had long felt it unjust that they 
ception of the one by the other less pictorial be, but even when their possessions Should not have any voice in choosing their 
than it would appear at first glance. are divided among smaller owners, the OWn executive power, and in making the 

, cs good work that they have begun will not laws by which they were governed. They 

The model of Boston has been smashed. Coase as the farmers will see the policy of felt that they were taxed for the support of 
Is it possible that some benighted and uniting to keep up the work of improve- ® government in which they were not repre- 
jeal-us European has wished to stab the | on¢ Then the increase in the acreage of Sented. This was the feeling which had led 


Hub after the manner of the medieval sor- cultivated lands has apparently but just the patriots of Boston to object to the pay- 


cerer demolishing a rival’s waxen image ? 
Sees 
Truly, as Senator Lodge has said, ‘‘ greater 


honor hath no man than to be loved, hon- yea : 
ored and-held in memory, not so much for brought under cultivation, and as this proc- 


the deeds he did, or the great places he &88 continues we are likely to continue to 1874. 


; ase } ti ; on March 
filled, or the work he wrought, as for what increase in production and in the export not Pe age : z 
| only of agricultural but of our manufactured Until it needed but a little more to bring 


he himself was as a man.”’ 
a 2+ British rule. 
No distinguished foreigner has yet noticed‘ , eae E 5 

the tendency of the American public to The heavy rains that have done so much There had also been for a long time much 
stand in lines celebrating its holidays. It to take the frost out of the ground are prov- complaint of the overbearing and tyran- 
may be said, however, that this is only an- ing emphatic arguments in favor of good nical conduct of British army officers, and 
other indication of the fact that the Ameri- roads. The man who finds a pair of horses the Insolence of the soldiery both See” 
ann te very wilde 6s alee an bie oan cannot haul as much as one horse ought: to ing out ortlers given them, and in their pri- 
feet ° | move easily is apt to think something vate dealings with citizens. This was inten- 
. ae should be done to change the condi- sified by the remembrance of the Boston 
But in too many cases massacre on March 5, 1770, when the sol- 


The main thing for which Mayor Harrison | tion of the road. 
of Chicago came to Boston was to see the nothing will be done. It is the exception diers fired upon the people in King street, 
Subway. He might, at least, have stayed a’ Tather than the rule thata town will ever now State street, and they were unable to 


few days longer and seen the Library, and put ina tile drain to take out the superflu- obtain any adequate redress or punishment 
the Park System, and the Arnold Arbor- us water in a miry place, and if they think of those who gave the soldiers orders to fire. 
etum, and Keith’s, and a few other things. | it can be helped by putting on more gravel It was a union of these two feelings that 
> | they will wait until the ground gets hard found the militia ready to come to arms at 

1n being addressed the other day by Major and dry before putting it on, instead of momentary notice, when on the night of 
Dickinson, General Chamberlain and Ser- | drawing it now, when it would be mixed in April 18 Paul Revere spread the news 
geant Kinnear, the school children of Cam-| With the soft mud, so that the two would through Middlesex County, that British 
: |hardeninto one mass in drying. Then it soldiers were to invade the county to de- 


bridge had an unusual opportunity to en- P . sila 
joy ner The delight of ahtiinie | will lie on the surface, an obstruction to stroy property which the citizens thought 


aa ik : is: ,_: travel, until the fall rains shall wash away belonged to themselves. Not only were the 
= SR EE: OI j all but the larger stones, and they will be militia ready to do battle for what they be- 
+> raked off, leaving the road no better next lieved their rights, but there were men _ too 
Boston has a recent addition to her street! spring than now. If road makers would old and boys too young to be enrolled in the 
musicians, who seems in a fair way to retire | only believe that one-half the benefit of the militia, who seized such weapons as_ they 
witha fortune. This is the man who has} McAdam system of road building is the could command and hastened to the scene of 
the wonderful composite of sounds that; drainage through the underlying stones, conflict to take part in driving back the 
represents an entire brass band, and who, | they would be more ready to drain with tiles British soldiers, and perhaps they were 
further, has a horse to transport his melo-; when the town cannot afford the more ex- abletodono less execution because they 
dious offerings from one audience to the pensive system. could choose their own positions during the 
next. ae _+o-+ —- two battles and the retreat back to Boston, 
: ee per tae ; The Railway Age says that the earnings and were not hampered by being obliged to 
aun a, pn te apes tl of the railroads of the United States for the maintain a regular formation, but each one, 
The President. however. is still ‘he Peect. | fiscal year 1900 were $167,000,000 more than in Indian fashion, sought out his best point 
dent, and if the oftice is not of sufficient for the year 1899, but the operating expenses of vantage for nnmapeene renee. ne 
dignity to warrant a degree, even from Har-'| increased $100,000,000, and income from ; But it was the militia who met the British 
vard, it is about time steps were taken to other sources besides earnings decreased in Charlestown on June 17, and the militia 
make it so. The dignity of the presidential $80,000,000, so that the net income was act- who manned the fort on Dorchester Heights 
office should be above political opinion. _ ually $20,000,000 less than in 1899. It con- the next March and forced the British troops 
cacapenbeeas trasts with this the increase in value of the to evacuate the city and their vessels to 
That business men are not invariably so J¢ading farm crops during the same time, leave our harbor, loaded not only with 
business-like as the uninitiated are wont to and says that in 1900 the cotton crop was troops, but with most of those within the 
imagine is very well shown by the ease with : Worth $72,000,000 more than in 1899, while city who were not in sympathy with the 
which some of our important brokerage the corn crop was worth $128,000,000 more, efforts of the colonies to establish an inde- 
firms have been recently led to declare them- | wheat’$46,000,000 more and the hay crop $27,- pendent government. For that was what 
000,000 more. Here was $273,000,000 more they had determined upon soon after they 
imaginary adjunct to their business into the Profit to the farmers on these four at Concord had “fired the shot that echoed 
bargain. crops without any very marked increase in round the world.” 
———o-o— the cost of production. Weare glad to learn They were not striving to keep out any 
; The Massachusetts Horticultural Society this evidence of prosperity for farmers, and aliens from among them, or to impose bur- 
is preparing for a great house warming. hope the year ending June 30, 1901, will densome taxes upon such as had settled 
The coming exhibition in the new Horti- show a still larger profit. Certainly the here without allowing them any representa- 
cultural Hall is promised as the most re- crops named above were not much less tion in the Colonial Government. They had 
markable flower show ever held in Boston. | in amount last fall than the fall previous. suffered from this themselves too long to try 
It will be even more remarkable in that the if we may judge by the increase in our ex- ty force others to submit to it. They did 
flowers will be exhibited for their own sake, ports, and most of them have sold at as good ot issue orders for the massacre of all who 
and without any ulterior purpose, on the or better prices, while in other principal did not sympathize with them, nor did they 
part of their owners looking toward prize farm products, as beef, pork, sheep, horses seek to establish one man as a military 
money. ; and fruits, there has been some increase in dictator over the people of all the States. 
Chie pus : : _ amount and more in values. It is time the 
Jhicago doctors think that damp weather is farmers hada little share of prosperity. 
responsible for a certain per cent. of the new > 
record that that city has recently established 
in suicides. The Boston climate is evidently 


begun in the new States in the Northwest ment of duties upbn tea, and to refuse to 
and the older States along the Gulf coast, llow it to be landed at the wharves, which 
and it will be many years beforethey are al] feeling finally resulted in the throwing of 

the tea overboard on the night of Dee. 16, 
The passage of the Buston Port bill, 





' products. 
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producing any noticeable results. 
: _ riygeetons ; prices for six months, unless agreed to by a_ retained until his death if he had so desired. 
Postmaster Hibbard is distinctly all right vote of the contractors and the directors of 





And they were fortunate in having leaders | of the West, the roots often descending ten 
who would guide them wisely, and that | feet for nitrates and water. With irrigation 
greatest leader of all, General Washington, | ten to twelve tons per acre are usually ob- 

The milk war ended in almost a complete who sought neithér wealth nor power for | tained. 
A aS } . victory for the milk producers, as we antici- himself excepting as it gave him opportunity | horses with colic. 
more optimistic than that of the Windy City. pated when the masters of State granges ad- to serve his country, but was content to re-| friends, but I have no success with it. I 
Certainly we have had enough dampness in yiged the farmers belonging to that order to sign his position as commander-in-chief of | bought seed and used and gave away 300 
the last two weeks to effect potential sui- abstain from furnishing milk to the con the army, and retire to his farm, until he | pounds of crimson clover seed in order to 
cides, but we have kept along without its tractors. The matter of straight price, with was called upon to serve as President of the | learn quickly about it. With me it proved 
no deduction for surplus, and no change of new Republic, which office he might have | a failure. 


. de : It isin honor of those men who made so| and will do better by themselyes. 
with the authorities at Washington; the the producers’ union, was agreed to. The brave a stand at Lexington and Concord on|can be kept growing indefinitely by the 


and guided the counsels of the new nation 
so wisely that today it stands as the greatest 
and most prosperous republic the world 
has ever known. The day should be held 
sacred not only in Massachusetts, but wher- 
ever there is a descendant of one of those 
who served in the army of the Revolution, 
and wherever there is a citizen who enjoys 
the blessings of our Government. 

~ ->- — 
Literary Sow:ng and the Fruits 
Thereof. 


Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee rises to suggest 
that Andrew Carnegie, or another like him, 
assume the role of a twentieth century 
Mecenas and patronize literary art for the 
rest of hisdays. Mr. Lee cites the well- 
known fact that a legacy of $20,000 made it 
possible for Evaerson to live in Concord 
without care,and thus be able to write 
things that will live forever. He calls up, 
too, the fact that the settlement of five hun- 
dred a year on the Brownings left them free 
to write poetry. Mr. Lee apparently be- 
lieves that there are brilliant minds and 
great talents spending their force ci the 
daily problem of securing brea and butter, 
and that these men and women might, if their 
daily fare were assured them, contribute 
richly to the world’s best literature,and thus 
endow their fellowmen in return for the 
good they had received. 

Such arguments are, of course, not new, 
and they always make interesting reading, 
but it isa great question whether they are 
valid. No writer of our time has pleaded 
more ingeniously for a Mvecenas, nor 
adorned his brief with more dainty flowerets 
culled from the world’s best literature. than 
Maurice Thompson. But Thompson gave 
us art, while he earned also the money that 
he needed. Do not all men who have any- 
thing in them do the same? 

** Ah, this lounging, this leisure, this am- 
plitude of reflection,’’ we find our essayist 
sighing in his charming ‘‘ Art and Money.”’ 
‘* What if one could have it all in this iron 
age? For my own day’s outing with my 
bird’s tackle and Horace,I shall have to 
work at double stint for a whole week. 
Indeed, in spite of a determination to be 
wholly wild, careless and free, the sense of 
truancy steals over me. I must make 
money, forI am an American. . . . The 
target now shining against the slope of Par- 
nassus is a well-stuffed purse.”’ 

Yet surely this has its compensations 
when it develops in a writer such a charm- 
ing senseof humor, and such a genial way 
of looking at life as Maurice Thompson 
possessed. “‘Oh, poetry is a drug in the 





Horace’s naive interrogations as to the 
reason why men disdain the lyre. ‘* There 
is no money in producing it; that is the an- 
swer, Mr. Flaccus. The best ode that you 
ever wrote, sir, would not today bring you 
enough money to buy you a pair of trousers. 
If you doubt my word, try the experiment; 


pomenen ’ for the price of a toga, and then 
my dear Horace, try and repeat that little 


choros, if you please. Amabiles, indeed! 
Editors realize as keenly as the public 


days is poetry that deals with the facts of 
life as it is. We have Horace, and we’re 
glad of him, of course; but Whitman, even 
without a Miecenas, was able to write 
poetry that men of his own time read some- 
what, and. that men centuries hence wil 
honor highly. Even Stevenson won at last 
fame as well as money enough to supply his 
needs. Is it not true, we repeat, that the 
artist who is also a man of character will 
always do this? 

There are farms today just as there were 


25, 1874, increased this feeling} when Horace occupied his Sabine estate, 


and the writer who has in him anything at 


them to a spirit of open rebellion against the | all of power and of that intangible something 


we call sense, knows that he can entertain 
the Muse at slight expense almost any- 
where in our country districts. The whole 
problem is that of reducing the number of a 
man’s wants. A penny saved is for the 
literary man as well as for the housewife a 
penny earned. It is always possible to cul- 
tivate literature on alittle oatmeal, and men 
who really care for literature are still glad 
to do this and quite willing to rub on, even 
without the approval of that modern 
Mvecenas, the Public. 


-.<. > 
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Grass Culture. 


It is better, in digging up a grass field for 
any purpose, to cut and destroy the old sod 
before turning it under. What is wanted is 
to quickly turn the sod into plant food. It 
is often turned flat over and deep, and 
allowed to remain there several years with- 
out decay. 

If it is thus treated it will cut off the sub- 
soil water,causing premature drought,almost 
destroying the fertility of many fields, often 
without the knowledge of the owner. Per- 
fect connection with the subsoil is of great 
importance. 

While the intense cultivation of grass 
lands, which I recommend, is being carried 
on, the land should be kept true; if it is thus 
kept the soil will be worked to a uniform 
depth, which will remain uniform when 
finished. The surface of every part of the 
field will also be uniformly packed, and 
with the same sunlight and exposure, when, 
if the grading is left until the last, the hills 
will be drawn into the valleys, and where 
the hills were it will not be intensely culti- 
vated. 

While the land, when first seeded, may 
look all right, yet the crop will tell in the 
end; you cannot cheat the soil. A field thus 
worked will not produce a fine or uniform 
crop; it will fall far behind in a drouth. 
To make a large crop, cultivate the ground 
intensely to a uniform depth of at least six 
inches. 

I have used nearly all the different kinds 
of English grasses by themselves and also 
in mixtures. At one time I sowed sixteen 
quarts of timothy and sixteen quarts of un- 
cleaned redtop, sixteen quarts of orchard 
grass and six quarts of clover to the acre. 
Two years later the orchard grass had the 
field. It will grow or mature with timothy 
and redtop. It one wants orchard grass or 
clover, let him sow it by itself. 

Alfalfa is much used in .the arid sections 





The hay is good but often kills 
Crimson clover has 


market,’’ he responds, after quoting one of | 


offer an ‘Ad Chloen’ or an ‘Ad Mel-| 
after you’ve been laughed out of the office, | 


phrase of yours about amabiles ratum | 


does that what we need in these strenuous 
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redtop is ample. Timothy grows faster and 
forces the redtop up to mature its seed. 

A good stand of these two grasses wil 
make a dense growth of three or four feel 
high. Every six inches in height will make 
a ton of hay totheacre. The redtop in- 
creases total weight of the hay about 14 tons 
to the acre while improving the quality of 
both. 

It is not coarse grass that makes great 
weight. Four to five hundred spears of 
grass to the square foot will make a good 
stand. When the number falls below three 
hundred spears to the square foot the land 
should be taken up and reseeded. 

A grass that will make six tons to the acre 
will be fine, soft and silky, making the most 
perfect food for animals. 

No kind of grain, or any other seed, should 
ever be sown with 
These two grasses will mature a heavy crop 
in ten months from the time of seeding, 
while if sown with grain will take twenty- 
two months to produce less than half a crop, 
and will continue a small crop thereafter. 
| The matter of getting a stand at the first 
seeding is important. At one time I sowed 
| sixteen quarts each of timothy and redtop 
Sept. 1. On the fourth of the month there 
came a shower which washed the seed 
| into bunches. On Sept. 5 I again sowed 
| sixteen quarts of timothy and redtop and 
| that time harrowed in the seed one and 
one-half inches and rolled it. Later I found 
that the last thirty-two quarts of seed sown 
produced no grass; the first seed was ahead 
'and kept the field. 

Observe, then, that {the first thirty-two 
| quarts, sown Sept. 1, produced all the grass 
and an imperfect stand. The indications are 
clear that the land will not produce more 
| than is required, and that the grass seed must 
‘all be sown at onetime. It is only safe to 
|sow and finish up each day what you com- 
| mence. 

| Thave often been told that the stand of 
| timothy and redtop could easily be renewed 
| by adding a little more seed at any time. | 
This theory has prevailed all over the coun- | 
try, but my experiments and my experience 
have proved this untrue. 
_ Lhave tried taking up the turf and trans- 
planting it, which proved a failure. I have 
made bare spots as mellow as possible, seven 
inches deep, moistened, seeded and rolled 
the ground smoothly, which proved a fail- 
ure. 








the original seeding. Every one has failed. 
I once tried a section of two acres, harrow- 
ing with a Cutaway harrow, seeding and 
rolling Sept. 1. 
a fine stand. April 1the grass looked fine; 
May 1 the new grass began to wane; June 20 
there was no new grass in sight. It was 
singular, but the original bare spots were 
there. 

My several tests in turning the sod over 





refers to timothy and redtop. Witch grass, 
foul meadow and other foul grasses will | 
come in and stay at any time. | 


the fertilizers I have used, with my methods 
and experience in dealing with them. 

Higganum, Ct. GEORGE M. CLARZ, 
<> ___—__ 


Of Interest to Students. 


Those who are contemplating a college | 
education will do well to write for a copy of 
a Special Edition of the paper published by 
the students of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. It is an attractive pamphlet 
of twenty-four pages,handsomely illustrated | 
with engravings of the college buildings | 
and typical college scenes, and contains a | 

















variety of information directly from the | 
instructors concerning their work, a classi- 
fied list of the faculty, a statement of re- 
quirements for admission and of expenses, 
which for the individual are very low, | 
tuition being free. Its purpose is stated to | 
be, to bring more clearly before the atten- | 











The Minute Man and Sample Strawberry. 


; The best Northern Grown and Free 
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exhausted, one will be sent free of charge to | 
any address furnished the Alumni <Adver- 
tising Committee, Amherst, Mass. 
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Luke Leighton will have charge of the 
club house at the Dover track again this 
year. This will be pleasing .news to the 
horsemen who visited the track last season 
and patronized the clubhouse, for Leighton 
gave excellent satisfaction. 

Hew’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 

case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 


Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 








cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 


WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 











Orchard grass and clover are light weigh 
Alfalfa 


Druggists. Testimonials free. 


Assist Nature. 





government has acted upon all his recom- price was made lower than we hoped, and it that day so many years ago that this day is | use of the Cutaway harrow, running over it 
mendations, which is rather contrary to the jg said to be even lower than that paid last made a holiday, but in honoring them we|once in three years and reseeding it. I 
generally accepted idea that to get all you year after the surplus charges were de- honor all those who espoused their cause,| formerly used sixteen quarts each of tim- 
want in such matters it is necessary to ask ducted, but the farmers were fighting for the from the day of the battle of Bunker Hill to| othy and recleaned redtop with four to six 


for more. Mr. Hibbard probably adopted principle, that they might know what they the surrender of General 


Cornwallis at | quarts gf clover; but, with my experience, 





star ’’—that Nature will assist you. That’s all 
right. 


There are times, however, when you 
should assist Nature, and the spring is one of ‘Cr eam s H 


; 4 tee 
Separator 33320050 


these times. 
Nature is now undertaking to cleanse your sys- 
tem—if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla the under- | 


fo 
Sania curr’ ished and ; 
y , taining carriage room, woodshed anid t , 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. ing this Phot a 
y cribs, grain and harness room, room to! i 
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Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting buildings are nicely patated, have slate 
out, running water, 30 or acres level 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of hay for 20 cows and team, This is a xt 
the system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all and will be sold to close the estate for Ul e 
small sum of $2600.) Blue print fur! it 
; cents in silver or stamps. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. Gabe. GUNN 
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tion of the public the educational advan- | 
tages of the State College of Massachusetts. 
The number of copies is limited but, until | , 
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nished in hard wood, marble tant: 
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Tbe (Markets, 


RoSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


<s oF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


_ AND BRIGHTON. 
the week ending April 24, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
1! ogo 5768 120 23,501 3455 
, as 4008 74D 170 23,258 2601 





Prices on Northern Cattle. 

vor hundred pounds on total weight of 
i w and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first 

-_ . war. second quality, $5.00.@5.25; 
a ty, 34.00 4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
“—e some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
tern steers, 4}.@6}e. 

,p YounG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
_ s40a48; fancy mileh cows, $50.@65; 
{dry, Slav, 

rhin young cattle for farmers: Year- 

%: two year olds, $14@30; three year 
I. 

rer pound, live weight, 2} @3c; extra, 

‘op and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
, s, dha ble, 

. jogs—Per pound, 6} @8§c, live weight; 
' holesale, ——; retail, $2.00@6.50; country 
ows, ThaThe. 

“\ CALVES—3hadje p tb. 

| Brighton, 6; @7fe P tb; country lots, 6e. 
SKINS —S0¢ @81.20; dairy skins, 40.@60c. 

Brighton, 4@5e p tb; country lots, 


~ . 


l " 


ste. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
W wh..1121 5740 3,086 2241 545 
B 1....1728 28 W415 W114 100 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. A M Turner 8 
41 Brighton. 
PM Philbrook = 18 Canada. 
PA berry 25 _ At Watertown. 
HC Osborn 9 W Begnall 19 
Libby Bros 344014 WH Dean 71 
T! pson& J Rowland 19 
Hatison 16 T Hunnesett 19 
M DP Holt & Son 25 
Harris & Fel- New Werk. 
Ws 11 2 At Brighton. 
W yell & Me- G N Smnnith 14 
lt t ba) 
ER Foye 11 Massachusetts. 
FW Hill 3 At Watertown. 
MP stockman $11 JS Henry 2601 
A KR shirley 13 WA Bardwell 11 30 
Tracy & Cobb 2 OH Forbush 15 
Curtis Bros 4 At Brighton. 
JS Henry 73 2 
New Hampshire. H A Gilmore 18 
At Brighton. Scattering 80 
JH Neal 21 H E Eames 10 
AtNEDMWA& Wool Sturtevant & 
Co. Haley 6 
Ed Sargent 2 21 JP Day 6 
4 F Jones & Co, 22 O H Forbush 11 
Courser & San- J Grant 6 
born 8 W Mills 14 
} E Eastman s 1 J E Cogan 10 
T Shay 2 D A Walker 10 
At Watertown. C D Lewis 6 
Breck & Wood 26 7 
W F Wallace 70 1 Western. 


At Brighton. 


Vermont. Morris Beef Co. 629 
At Watertown. Swift & Co 476 
A Williamson 1s Ss Learned 128 
Fred Savage 23 Sturtevant & 
H N Jenne 5 Haley 4 
NH Woodward 12 W H Monroe 36 
EG Pipet 10 Ss Winter 17 
LJ Kelley 2 AtNED™M™& Weool 
AtNED™M & Wool Co. 
Co. NE DM& Wool 
W A Ricker ao) Co 4830 
MG Flanders 235 40 At Watertown. 
F Ricker 3 J&CCoughlin 67 
BM Ricker 16 W Daniels 109 546 
W A Farnham 4 4 Ewart Bros. & 
J Ryan , Baker 129 
At Brighton. G A Sawyer 18 210 
Js Henry 14 10 JA Hathaway 402 + 
JT Molloy 12 


Export Traffic. 
rhe English market on cattle is lower by j¢ on 
lower grades and je lower on best State cattle. 
Prices fluctuate according to supply and demand. 
The range llja lve, d.w. Sheep at 13<a14¢e and 


lambs at le, d. w. The week’s shipments: 2812 
cattle, Hs sheep and 106 horses. 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 


fredian, for Liverpool, 728 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
20 horses by E. Snow. On steamer Anglian for 


London, 237 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 239 
do. by Swift & Co.; 46 horses by R. Hayden. On 
steamer Ultonia, for Liverpool, 273 cattle by Mor- 
ris Beef Company; 272 do. by J. A. Hathaway. 


On steamer Bohemian; for Liverpool, 141 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 589 do. by Swift & Co.; 20 
horses by E. Suow. On steamer Siberia, for 
Glasgow, 67 cattle by J. & C. Coughlin; 109 cattle 
and 46 sheep by W. Daniels; 29 cattle by Ewart 
Bros. & Baker: 128 cattle by four different parties 


ind 20 State horses. 


Horse Business. 

Thedemand continues especially good at the 
different sale stables of the city. Western horses 
are selling with aetivity, and good prices are ob- 
tained. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable sold 4 
cars of Western at steady prices, that were satis- 
factory to shippers, within the range of $80@225. 
At Welch & Hall’s sale stable sold out 4 cars of 
Western at $125. 210; sold several pairs at 3350; 
an active demand for business horses: sold some 
New Hampshire and Maine horses that have been 
worked in the woods at 8754125, of 120001500 Ibs. 
At Myer, Abram & Co.’s International Horse Ex- 


change 7 freight loads were sold at $1000210, of 
100071800 ths: 65 horses at $200160. At A. W. 
Davis's Northampton-street sale stable sales 
Were tor speed, family, coach and saddle horses, 
it 00750. At Moses Colman & Sons a good 
Week at auction, at $254125 mostly; 1 pacer at 


Union Vards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, April 23, 1901. 
Prices considered firm on beef cattle, but 


hilchers are slow to buy at prices paid last week, 
hut, considering prices on Western and supply on 
sile, they have to yield to dealers’ ideas. O. H. 
Forbush sold cows and heifers from 2a3e p th, 
v iy from 69021000 ths. E. L. Younge sold 2 


Pulls of 1935 ths, at 3he. J. A. Hathaway sold 25 
Steers of 1525 ths, at 6}¢; 25 do., of 1500 ths, at 6c; 
of 1480 ths, at 53e; 30 do., of 1460 ths, at 5ic; 

11450 ths, at 5,e; 20 do., of 1425 ths, at 5e. 


Milch Cows. 
ide was with speculators, mostly at $40 
uumon cows driven to Brighton range 


Fat Hogs. 
i live at 61a 68e; local hogs, 7}a 7he, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 

ge on Western from the rates of last 

il the supply wes not excessive, but 

home butchers with afew hundred for 
Western sheep cost $4.05¢5.30 p ewt., 

bs §4.3006.30, a few spring lambs sold by 

’ Villace of 45 ths, at 10e. Sold 80-tbh sheep 


Veal Calves. 
| favorable tothe buyer, being bought at 
| the vicinity of 5c, some less and a very 
i ade higher. W. F. Wallace sold 81 calves 
Ibs, at Se, 12 calves of 1380 ths, at5e. H. 
e sold at 5e. N. H. Woodward sold at 


Live Peultry. 
« supply, cost 9@9se per pound for mixed 


Droves of Veal Calves. 

J.M. Philbrook, 42; P. A. Berry, 30; 
; bros., 100; Thompson & Hanson, 65; M. 
! '& Son, 70; Harris & Fellows, 65; Ward- 
, McIntire, 100; E. R. Foye, 5; F. W. Hall, 4; 

“tockman, 14; AR. Shirley, 39; Tracy & 

Curtis Bros,, 4. 

Hampshire—Ed. Sargent, 80; A. F. Jones 

“0; Courser & Sanborn, 10; J. C. Eastman, 
Hay, 93; F. Wood, 100; W. F. Wallace, 218, 

ont—A. Williamson, 102; Fred Savage, 70; 
. Jenne, 71; N. H. Woodward, 101; E. G. 


: GH. Sprigg & Co., 400; W.A.Ricker, 225; 
Four bulls of rare breed- 


Hood 
ing. Will be sold at low 
F a rm prices if taken before the 


10th of May. For particu- 
lars address 


J e rs ey HOOD FARM, 


Lowell, Mass. 


SALE. 





66; W. A. Farnham, 50; J. Ryan, 30; J. 8. Henry, 
48, J. T. Molloy, 30; A. M. Turner, 27. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 150. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 172; W. A. Bard 
well, 10; W. F. Dennen, 5; H. A. Gilmore, 26; 
scattering, 200; J. P. Day, 50; E. Mills, 14; D. A. 
Walker, 25, 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1728 cattle, 28 sheep, 20,415 hogs, 
1214 calves, 100 horses. From West, 1350 cattle, 
19,800 hogs, 100 horses; Maine, 197 cattle, 16 sheep, 
246 hogs, 544¢ alves; New Hampshire, 21 cattle; 
Vermont, 34 cattle, 10 sheep, 17 hogs, 105 
calves; Massachusetts, 240 cattle, 2 sheep, 352 
hogs, 415 calves; New York, 14 cattle, 150 calves. 

Tuesday—Total of cattle at the yards, 1728 head, 
including Western and New England supply. 
Prices on cattle ruled steady and fairly firm, es- 
pecially for the better class on sale. Dealers 
were well posted with regard to prices on West- 
ern and held a firmness on all sales. The West- 
ern cost from 5@6}c. Tracy & Cobb sold a likely 
pair of cattle, of 2950 ths, at 54c. O. H. Forbush 
sold 1 heifer, of 820 ths, and 1 do. of 760 tbs, at 2he. 
Wardwell & McIntire sold cattle, of 1200 ths, at 
3dec, and steers of 1300 Ibs, at 4c. 

Milch Cows. 

Considerable stir with cow dealers at the open- 
ing, as if they anticipated a comfortable trade. 
Prices were generally well sustained on the 
different grades, and it did seem as‘ if the move- 
ment was a grain easier. There were some cows 
this week from northern New York put upon the 
market. At the opening a number of the better 
class of cows changed hands in a speculative 
way. A. W. Stanley sold 1 fancy cow, $60; 1 extra 
cow, $45. Ed. Kimball sold 8 cows, from $40@45. 
Libby Bros. sold 2 choice cows, $50 each; 5 cows, 
$40a4. 

Veal Calves. 

Much the largest run of the season, and prices 
had to drop, with 5@5}¢ the general going price. 
Nothing higher unless very fancy. E. R. Foye 
sold 110-th calves at 5c. McIntire & Wardwell 
sold 100 calves, 122 tbs, at 5c. A. W. Stanley sold 
a few odd fancy calves at 54c, av. 150 ths. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good complement of milch cows 
and buyers seemed to be in fair numbers, still the 
movement was not active or prices improved. 
Fat cows and bulls in moderate supply, and prices 
continue firm. Some working oxen on sale, and 
more to arrive next week. J. H. Neal sold: 3 pair, 
of 2800 ths a pair, at 5}c; 2 nice beef steers, of 2400 
tbs, at 5c. O. H. Forbush, 1 stock bull at $22. 
J.S. Henry sold 4 good cows for $180; 10 cows at 
340045. J.T. Molloy sold 2 cows, $41 a head, 
with sales at $30a40. Libby Bros. sold milch 
cows, $25450. Thompson & Hanson, 10 cows, 
835055. P. A. Berry sold cows from $35a@50. R. 
Connors sold cows, some 20 head, at $40@ 60. 

Store Pigs. 

Small pigs at $2.50@3.25 p head; shotes, $4.50@ 

6.50. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern-- 


Chickens, choice roasting ........ .......-- i7@18 
Chickens, fair to good..............-.------ 2a15 
Fowls, extra choice...............-.-..---- 13a14 
sad COEF GOOG «5 oes cock ccncccsasccs 10a 11 
Pigeons, tame, P doz................------ M@1 25 
Western iced or frozen— 
TUIROVE, GROING....... <0. s2000060--0c055 2@ 
Turkeys, com. to good............-.----- gall 
Chickens, choice, large.............------ ll@l2 
* PN dink co sicneecicdaccsvarss 14@17 
Chickens, medium......-.- Ee hE: 9@10 
Fowls, good to choice...........-.------- 8h.a10 
Old Cocks PeeEk SESS. Se anes cakuccon se eeuae. Gait 
Live Poultry. 
i ee a Ree 10}.@ 
SNOT BE ois on son Seca eed pe eco css _... 6@ 


Butter. 
Norrk.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 


Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.............-. 20a 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......-.-- 20a 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........-.-.-.-- 20a 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.....-...-.---- 20a 
Western, large ash tubs.........-..--..-- 20a 
Creamery, northern firsts..............---- 20a 
Creamery, western firsts. ......-...-------- 19a 
Creamery, seconds.............-------+---- 1sSa 
Creamery, eastern....-...--------------- - 16419 
SS ES ee ee _.. 18a 
Dairy, N. Y. extra........ Sos Jose peek eee 18u 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......-......... lia 
Dairy, N. Y.and Vt. seconds....-...------ ale 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs 
CE EE sca Ie ees ee eat lia 
West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... 14a 
** imitation creamery seconds. ..-.-.-.-- 13ha 
* ladle firsts and extras......--------- 134.414 
EEL DE ee cemarcee 12a17 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery..-.. -------------- 204 
Extra western creamery ..-.--------------- 20a 
ae "ee ee ae | 1sa 
Common to good... .------- je scan secede ene 15al7 
Trunk butter in 4 or 4-th prints......-...-- 
Extra northern creamery. .-...-.----------- 20a 
Extra northern dairy..--....--.----- Jeane 18a 
Common to good .................-.....-...- lia 
Extra western creamery..-.---.----------- 20a 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra p tb...--..---.--- 12a a 
ie Wee oer weaccauee 10h.11 
Vt. twins extra p tbh....---- Femina acne l2a 
 ObS OP Wi x... 0-0 2 ns iconccscesns ...--10ha114 
*¢ eoconds OF Tb... ~~... -2..--- nee ssn .-. 9a10 
Sage cheese, extra, pP th....--------------- 13a 
Ohio Pints; OxtTS......---.22..6.-- 202 <cees 10ka11 
Western twins, extra......--..--.--------- Na@11} 
Western, fair to good......--..------------ 10a 1¢ 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......-..--- 15@16 
Eastern choice fresh.......----------- ...-- 14$@15 
Eastern fair to good ............------------ 124.4@13 
Michigan fancy fresh......--.------------- 14414} 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh....-.----------- 14415 
Western fair to good ........-..------------ 134@) 
Western selected, fresh........-.---------- l4a@ 
Potatoes. 
York State, round wht. bu......---------- 53a 
York State, long wht. bu......-.---------- ia 
oe ae Se eee (ha 
Aroostook Green Mountain, Pp bu.....--. 65a 
Do. fair to Mood ........... 22.02.20 2 -+ +500 60 463 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets,  bush.........-..----------5---+ 40.050 
Beets, new, P dozen. ...-.------------- 2 Maz Ww 
IN Soo ook Seow occa dsc seresnsacaies 3 00a 
Carrots, # bush...........-...--.-.----- HOw 
is new, P doz...........----..---- Ow 
Lettuce, P DOx........--------------2--- 2 00.43 00 
Cucumbers, Pp crate.... ...-.----------- 100a15 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each..-...-------- 8a10 
Onions, native, p bush....-.-..-...---- 1 3ha1 50 
Bermuda, P crate.........-------------- 2Wa 


Pee SS ere .150a1 75 








Radishes, P do0z.......------------------ Wah 
String beans— 
Florida green, 4 crate .....- iS dkicad semen 2 0044 00 
Squash, new, white, p bbl er....-.----- 2 00a 
Hubbard, P hun..........--------------- 1 50a 
Spinach, Southern bbl..-...------------- 12501 50 
Turnips, flat, » box........-.---.----- Daw 
Turnips, yellow. Pp bbl... ---.---- KGa ce 100a 
Tomatoes, hothouse, Pp tb..-.-.--------- 20.422 
4 Southern, p crate...-..------ 2500@ 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
jles, P bbl Northern Spy...---.------- 3 00a4 00 
Apr B. Baldwin... il peacciexvrtass 2 7544 00 
- “« Greening, No. 2......-.--- 2 00402 50 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights..-.-.-.-.--.--- _6@ 
SS a ee Wy EE ee i{a8 
Hides, south, ~— green salted...-..--.--. 10@11 
% “i G5y MiGb..... 2-22. e oe vnne lia 
vag us © galted ..........-2200- 134413} 
“ ~—s puff, in west.........-....-.-------- 8ha 
” “4 gnlted Bo WD......-cosssese 8}a8] 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each....---.--------- 98.41 50 
= over weights,each.....--.------- 1 7ia2 50 
Deacon and dairy skins...-.---.------------ 60480 
Lambskins each, country..-.-------------- 30@40 
Country Pelts, each.....-.----.----------- 65@1 25 
Peas. 
Choice Canadian P bu..------------------ 115@1 20 
Common ‘* tt ssesckewsncseccv eter 1 151 20 
Green peas, Western choice.....-.------- 1 1Ka1 25 
Green peas, Scotch.......----------------- 1 30@1 35 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice .....--------------------- 6@ 
Evaporated, prime. ..-------------------+--# had 
Sundried, as to quality.....------------------ 2ha3h 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu, Western......----------- 2 15@2 25 
“4 “©” Northern........-------- 2 2ha2 WO 
Clover, P ID... 2.2.2... 02 2+ cese cece cncee 11@124 
Red Top, western, } 50 tbh sack..-.------ 2 2ha2 75 
Ki fancy recleaned, P tbh---..------ 114.413 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.-.-.------------ 210@ 
Pea screened...........-.------+-0---e--- 1 90a2 00 
Pea, seconds........-------------+++e--2-° 1 6ha1 85 
Pea Cal. small white......----------------- 2 302 35 
Pea, foreign.............-------e+---- -----190@2 00 
Mediums, choice hand picked......------ 2 10@ 
Mediums, screened.....-.---------------- 1 90a2 00 
Mediums, foreign.........---------------- a 


Yellow eyes, extra ..- 
Yellow eyes, seconds 
Red Kidney.........---.------- 
Lima beans dried, P tb 


Hay and Straw. 












Hay prime, bales..............---------.18 19 00 
bed 6 Roseanne kus osuonl: 18 00 
“ No i ®, ton beige Age baepipas SNZ "715 16 00 
lh dis" Shei clea bak pp in plbiae «Bee iS 14 00@15 00 
vis fine choice..............-....-.14 00@15 00 
¢ clover mixed, ® ton.........-. 14 14 50 
* clover, P ton...........- pcdabe 14 
ig swale, AY ME nssi cv cecsca econ 4S @ 900 

Rs iphone TUTTI. 9 00@ 9 50 
oehandenuaawas "10 0012 00 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. | 
Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, 00@ 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 00@3 50. 


inter patents, ty —_ 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 45@4 25. 
Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at $1 
ays end $2 15@2 20 p bbl; granulated 35 


Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 50@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 #3 65 bbL 
for rolled, and $3 70@4 15 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $2 80@ 
350 P bbl. 

Ceorn.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady: 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 3c. 

Steamer yellow, new, 53c. 

No. 3, yellow, 52}c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. | 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 36}@37}c. | 

No. 2 clipped, white, 349c. : 

No. 3 clipped, white, 344@36}c. 

Heavier pase, spot, 34f.@35}c. 

Clipped, to ship, white, 36}@37}c. 

Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Middlings sacked, $19 25@20 00. 

Bran, spring, $19 50, 

Bran, winter, $20 00. 

Red Dog, $20 00@20 50. 

Mixed feed, $20 25@20 75. | 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $24.25. 

a pane She market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 

State, 2-rowed, 60@65c. 

Western grades, 65@70c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
50@7éc for No.2 6rowed State, and 42@57c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 46@48}c. 

Bye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl. 










THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan........--. 16@17 
" OG... weeeeee 17@18 

a CA conc oncviens abun 21@22 

_ MR cs cecesiedenes 21a 22 
Ce  ccasccecdotnsen 20@21 

Fine delaine, Ohio. -.. -- ae aegis ana a 28a@30 
ee sis PID 5... cons dcmihesaceesienss 25a’ 
NN MEDI. oi cc scenannus non gunwousene 21a27 


BLUE GRAss.—J. E. W., Plymouth County, 
Mass.: The Kentucky blue grass is botanically 
called Poa compressa; and is most frequently 
called June grass in New England, and often 
green meadow grass in the Middle States. Its 
cousin, poa compressa, is also sometimes called 
blue grass, but in New England more frequently 
wire grass. Itis frequently a bad weed in the 
garden, asit has a creeping-root stock sending 


season may make a plant two or three 


through it. This and_ its earliness, 


grass or Kentucky blue grass, and we like the 


said we think it one of the best pasture grasses. 


one of the best, and the one of which the largest 
crop can be grown to the acre, but it is difficult to 
keep it in good condition all winter. If kept too 


early in the winter. If too damp itrots. Itneeds 
a deep soil, and like all beets needs to be thinned 
when very small. 


if they are well manured. They should be ready 
to use when the others are gone. Both 
should be sown in May, using six or eight 
pounds of seed to the acre. But we would 
not fail to have a supply of the rutabaga 
turnips to feed when the cows were dry,and these 
will keep in any good cellar until the late spring. 
We think them better than any other roots, car- 
rots not excepted, for cows carrying calves, for 
sheep, breeding swine and all growing young 
stock, as they contain more phosphate or bone- 
forming material, especially when a good = phos- 
phate is used to fertilize them, and nearly as 
much protein as any other root. Sow these in 
June in drills about eighteen inches apart, using 
a pound of seed to the acre, and thin when small 
to eight or ten inches apart. The Sweet German 
is our favorite variety, as it is first class for the 
table and a profitable crop to grow for market, 
but the Cowhorn, or the Globe shaped 
Swedes, of which there are several varieties, may 
produce a larger crop, and be equally good for 
stock. As to quantity to grow, try to have 
enough of all so that a peck a day may be given 
as long as they are in the stables. Four hundred 
bushels on an acre is a good crop of any of these, 
though often exceeded by either of them. But if 
there is asurplus,as we have said, the other stock, 
if there are any, will be benefited, and if not, 
they are usually salable to some one who knows 
their value, but has not grown them himself. If 
you plan to have twice as many as you expect to 
need you will be likely to have enough, and it is 
better to sell some than to have a short supply. 

CHRONIC CoLiIc.—We believe that frequent 
attacks of colic in horses are due to weak diges- 
tive organs, but when more than one on the same 
farm is subject to such attacks, it is, like indiges- 
tion in the human family,due to some indiscretion 
or carelessness in food or drink. Feeding when 
heated from work, and beginning work too soon 
after feeding, allowing them to go too long with- 
out water and then letting them drink too freely, 
or allowing them to drink impure water, or to eat 
mouldy hay and damaged grain, are predisposing 
causes of colic. If you have reason to suspect any 
one of these causes, avoid them in future, 
as also” all sudden’ changes’ from dry 
to green food or from green to dry. 
If bloating occurs incase of colic give a dose 
of two to four ounces of baking soda, teacupful of 
molasses, two ounces ginger, all mixed in one 
quart of hot water. An old livery stable keeper 
used to give a half pint of gin and about two 
ounces of peppermint in such cases, but it leaves 
a sore mouth. Rubbing the belly will help the 
action of remedies. If no bloating occurs give 
injections of strong soap suds,to a gallon of which 
add half a pound of epsom salts or half pint cas. 
tor oil, lard oi] or cod liver oil. After the attack 
give with each grain feed one ounce powdered 
gentian, half ounce of powdered ginger, to which 
may be added two drams of carbonate of 
ammonia, for a few days, but continue the other 
two as long as trouble is expected. 


| 


~~? 
A NEW DISEASE. 

The veterinarians of the North Dakota Exp eri 
ment Station have called the disease which re- 
sults from feeding millet hay to horses an an ex- 
clusive ration, causing a stiffness of the joints, by 
the name of ‘ millet hay rheumatism.” Perhaps 
the name is an appropriate one, but we think 
from what we have seen reported of such cases 
that it comes very near being inflammation of the 
kidneys. Atleast some of the symptoms are of 
that character as they have been described. We 
have never seen a case of it, and do not like 
millet well enough to grow and feed it when we 
think we know surer crops that are worth more 
when grown. But who knows how many cases 
of rheumatism may arise from a disease of the 
kidneys, or more than one disease. 

GROWING TABLE BEETS. 

Upon a sandy loam land which had been for 
ten years heavily manured and cropped with 
table beets and celery, it was found by the New 
Jersey station that the use of nitrate of soda in 
amounts varying from four hundred to seven hun- 
dred pounds per acre, in three equal applications, 
hastened the maturing of the crop. At the first 
pulling and making of two-pound bunches, there 
was 63 per cent. more on nitrated plots than on 
those without the nitrate. At a second pulling, 
four days later, the nitrated plots gave 135 per 
‘cent. more bunches, and at third pulling, three 





| with sulphate of ammonia and 34.9 per cent. 


out short ruumers to strike down, and in a single cial fertilizers, which was started in an English 


feet across in strong soil, so strongly rooted that about commercial fertilizers, and perhaps more 
one horse can searcely pull the cultivator about the use of beer than about the methods of 
its manufacture of either, but made haste to defend 
ability to withstand drought and its good the beer manufacturers by blaming the growers 
quality makes it an excellent pasture grass» of barley and hops, seems to be going the rounds 
we think even better than the June grass, though Of such political and local papers as have an 
not starting quite as early in the spring. The agricultural column, and even appears as a news 
stems of the wire grass are more flattened, a item in some which do not. Any editor who helps 
little bluer, and does not grow as tall as the June to circulate it may be set down as knowing but 


latter better for hay when cut early. Some seed either practically or theoretically, but it may 
dealers have seeds of both kinds, though, perhaps, Prejudice some who know it practically, but are 
sometimes both come in one bag, but many do not ot posted on the scientific points of agriculture 
claim to keep thewire grass at all. Yet as wehave OF of those materials that are used in making 
commercial fertilizers. No practical chemist has 

Roots FoR MILCH Cows.—Dairyman, Hills- ever detected the presence of arsenic in any one 
borough Co., N. H.: Ifwe were to attempt to of them or in any of the materials used, with the 
grow roots for milch cows, we should grow three solitary exception of the iron pyrites from which 
kinds. The mangel wurtzel, when it does well, is the sulphuric acid is made, and the process would 


dry it withers, becomes tough and loses its di- has ever hinted that there could be arsenic in the 
gestibility, and is therefore not as nutritious as_ fertilizer, or claimed that if it were applied to the 


The Yellow Globe and the joke, but as others seem to take it seriously, we 
Golden Tankard mangels are both good keepers, protest seriously against it, as more likely to in- 
and yield well even on rather shallow light soils jure the farmer who will use such fertilizers, or 
6 would like to and not dare to, than it will those 
who make or sell fertilizers. 


the most valuable root for feeding, as while it has 
but twenty pounds of dry matter in one hundred 


days later, there was 17} per cent. more, after 
which they produced about equal amounts. The 
greatest gain per acre by use of nitrate was where 
they used seven hundred pounds per acre, $27.10 
more than where nitrate was not used. This 
was due to the higher price obtained for the’ 
earlier pullings, and amounted to about 83 for 
every dollar the nitrate cost. 
FERTILIZERS FOR OTHER GARDEN CROPS, 


Upon tomatoes it was found that the use of 150 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda gave anin- 
crease of $160 worth in the crop, or $53.33 for 
every dollar the sodacost. One hundred and 
twenty pounds of sulphate of ammonia increased 
it $44.26 for each dollar of cost, and two hundred 
pounds of dried blood gave $22.55 for the dollar of 





without 
Potash. 








cost. On muskmelons the same quantities of 


@106 each were tested, and nitrate of soda increased « 


the yield 115 per cent. over plots that had no extra 
nitrogen, dried blood increased it 91 per cent. and 
sulphate of ammonia 87 per cent. When 
arger amounts were used the yield was less, 
as the vines seemed to grow too rank and 
bore less fruit. The same kinds and amounts 
of fertilizers were tried upon sweet corn, 
and the average increase of ears was 
21.1 per cent., with nitrate of soda, 25.4 


with dried blood. In this case it was thought that ; 
much of the soluble nitrogen in the chemicals was 
leached down below the corn roots before the 
development of ears began. Increasing the 
amount used generally gave better results on the 
corn. 

PASTURE FOR HOGS. 

All of our Western exchanges have much to 
say about the necessity of pasture for hogs. In 
New England most men keep but one or two 
hogs to supply pork for family use, and a few 
farmers keep one or two breeding sows to have 
pigs to sell to their neighbors. There are not many 
who care to reserve a part of their land for that 
purpose. We have thought it better to grow 
some roots or a patch of sweet corn near the pig- 
pen, of which we could throw in a basketful or 
handful every day, or even to cut a little clover or 
to throw in a few fresh dug weeds, especially the 
purslane or the lambs’ quarters, sometimes known 
as “ pigweed,” than to turn them out. Naturally 
the more regularly this is done the better the 
result, but we would caution our readers not 
to give them wilted clover or weeds. . They 
will probably eat them if hungry for green food, 
but we never saw them thrive on such a feeding, 
and think that they lose flesh because of not 
digesting it. They will eat cornstalks greedily 
if fresh cut,and the stalks of sweet corn from 
which the ears have been picked for the table can 
searcely be put to a better use than to give them 
to the hog, when the ear is first taken off. We 
will not except the milch cow, though to do her 
much good in the increase of her milk production 
she needs a good large bundle about twice a day 
when the pastures get short. 

ARSENIC IN FERTILIZERS. 
The paragraph in regard to arsenic in commer- 


Medical Journal, by some one who knew nothing 


ttle about such fertilizers or farming generally, 


not leave arsenic in the acid, as it would be 
burned out. No chemist or scientific man except- 
ing the unknown writer in the Medical Lancet 


soil it could be absorbed by the plant. When we 
first saw the paragraph we thought it was a poor 


VALUE OF ROOTS FOR FEEDING. 
According to the tables sent out by Professor 
Henry in ‘‘ Foods and Feeding,” the artichoke is 


pounds, while the potato has more than twenty- 
one pounds, it has more than double the amount 
of protein that the potato has, and its feeding 
value is reckoned at $2.44 per ton, while potatoes 
are but $1.66, and are not equal to parsnips, whiclr 
are $1.82. Next comes the sugar beet at $1.42, 
the common beet at $1.38, rutabagas at $1.22, flat 
turnips at $1.16, mangel-wurtzels at $1.10, and 
carrots at the bottom of the list at $1.06. Never 
having grown artichokes we have not known 
much about their value for feeding. All the 
others we have used, and our experience would 
rank them about as in the analysis, unless it 
were to change places with flat turnips and 
mangel-wurtzels. But the farmer has another 
matter to consider and that is the cost of produc- 
tion. We believe we can grow, or any other man 
can, With a little trouble four times as many ruta- 
bagas on an acre as he can potatoes, unless in a 
section like Aroostook County, Me., which is well 
adapted to potato growing, and in other like sec- 
tions, and on any soil we can grow twice the 
weight of mangels that we could of sugar beets 
and more pounds of common beets or flat: turnips 
than of carrots, which we think give the least 
value per acre, as they show the lowest value per 
ton. 
———“-—- >> —___—_——_ 

SEEDING WITH OATS.—W. M., Knox County 
Me.: When we used to sow oats for threshing 
we thought three bushels to the acre was the 
proper quantity, but when we sowed it as a nurse 
crop for clover and grass seed and cut it for hay 
we thought 14 to two bushels to the acre to be 
enough, and if we could put the seed through a 
fanning mill to save only the plumpest or heaviest 
seed, we think we would reduce the amount to 
four or five pecks. It would make less demand 
upon the moisture in the soil, which is often not 
enough for the oats and the following crop. It 
would shade the land less, and the little 
clover plants would be Sless likely to be killed 
by the sun when the oats were taken off, and 
thus by cutting early we could get a fair crop 
of oat hay anda good catch of the clover and 
other grass. If sowing oats for grain now if we 
could have heavy seed we should not use over 
two bushels to the acre, but we think at present 
prices the oat hay, cut while grain isin the milk 
and straw is green, is worth nearly twice as much 
as all the oats that could be threshed from. it. 
And we think an acre of it, even when sowed as 
thinly as we advise, is worth more for horses than 
the best acre of millet or Hungarian grass ever 
grown. The animals will do more work and keep 
in better condition. 

a -~?>- 

Mr. S. R. Griffin of Levant, Me., has purchased 
from Hood Farm, Lowell,Mass., a yearling Jersey 
heifer that should develop into a grand cow. She 
is inbred to that famous sire of butter stock, 
Combination, and she isin calf to Merry Maiden’s 
second son. It will thus be seen that her calf 
will have an extra touch of the blood that got the 
greatest winners in the greatest tests ever known, 
the World’s Fair Dairy tests at Chicago in 1893. 





--In the spring the young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of cash, 
And his overcoat goes hocking, 
Which, as yet, is rather rash. 


‘MIDDLESEX, ss. 


Supply 
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large; without 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 





PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, ar 
other persons interested in the estate of RAN. 
30M DAVISSON BRACKETT, late of Cam- 

pee, in said County, deceased, intestate. 
WH aoe petition has been presented to 
A. B ghd - great a a, of “ pemetation 

‘ said deceased to $G 
oF Pomeridee ~ ——e- evden 
re hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held‘at Cambridge’ in said County of 
Middlesex,on the fourteenth day of May,A.D. i901 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
ay you have,why the same should not be granted. 
nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof b publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three suecessive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Es uire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 
po ote in the year one thousand nine hundred 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kinand all other per- 
sons’ interested in the estate of ELIZABETH 
J. FAIRBANKS, late of Wakefield, in said 
Count , deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by James M. Fairbanks, who prays that 
= jee gee hee Aw are to him, the ex- 
u 1erein hamed, without giving a surety 
his official bond. a 
Youare herebyicited to appear at a’Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the fourteenth day of May, A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
~ you have, why the same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in_each week for three successive weeks 
in the MASSACHUSETTS POUGHMAN, a news- 
peer published in Boston, the last publication to 
ye one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, ee. or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day 





of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
ler. 





OLLIE Pups for sale, six weeks old. For particu- 
lars address W. T. GIBSON, I Willard street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ANTED—Sstock to keep for the season; excellent 
pasturage, Address ISAAC W. HARTWELL, 
Hillside Farm, Princeton, Mass. 


ANTED—Situation by single, experienced, mid- 

dle-aged, strietly temperate, American man as 
farm teamster and all-ronnd general work May | for 
six months’ handy at carpentering and painting; pre- 
fer no milking. * HERMAN,” Winthrop, Mass. 


B°. RD wanted on farm for young man, 18. Can do 
some work in part payment of board. Address, 

ne terms, F. W. ROBINSON, 458 Boylston street, 
oOston. 


ULL Blooded Black Jersey bull for sale, 2 years old. 
L. S. WILKINS, Box 68, Middlet: n, Mass. 
ABBAGE Seeds and Plants of undoubted purity 

\Y and excellence. Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
ILLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 


LL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box 
2023, Boston. 


F YOUR Cat is not well send werd to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston, 
OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 
OW to make 500 per year Keeping hens. Price, 25 
cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$0X 2402, Boston. 


A” ERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
a 





as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
rm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX 
66, New Ipswich, N. H. 


GRAPHOPHONE and_ records, camera, double- 

—— mtd Jt 
barrel gun, rifle or bieyele for anything in the 
poultry line. } } 





3OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 


ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, ineu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


house; had experience; good reference. 97 
RANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. 


Worrese —Situation as warden and matron of alms- 


ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 

Tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 
13 years oe references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II. 


to 32 ths, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- 


M B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28 
able. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. 





herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. V. R. 


Shera Yong to Charming 4th 131411 heads the 
tLLIS Gardner, Kan. 


BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the 

= death of proprietor, the pr at gens Flour- 
ing mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone 
for feed. Steam power. All in good condition, and 
doing good business. Will be sold cheap. Address 
MRS. TSABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. 


UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at 82. ALBERT 
NY ! 





PROFITABLE HOMES: 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
of profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits, 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
healthy. Agreeable year round. 

Send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Land 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Boston 
Mass. 


YE, New Washington, O. 


ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 

on country home for board and small salary until 

October. Write experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. 


ILL OWNERS in need of a miller who is thor 

oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat 

and who is reliable in every way, can find one with 

references by apply ing to INTERNATIONAL 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. | 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 
» TARRY MOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


ggs for sale. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin 
persons interested in the estate of AN eer 
q view i late of Somerville, in said County, 


ec 3 
WHEREAS, a@ certain instrument pur 
to be the last will and testament of Lavy de 

ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by James McCabe, who prays that letters 
} rteee gp! Lg 4 a nw gy a him, the executor 
offical bond. a ut giving a surety on his 
,,Xou are hereby cited to appear at a Pro 
Court, to be held ‘at Cambridge: in said harap 
Middlesex on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1901 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, it 
any you have, why the same should not be granted. 

nd said petitioner is hereby directed to ve 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailin 
pa ypald, te eehegie a ony, 4 citation 6 

sons intere: n the 
Cape as my; before — Court. — 
S$, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, Fi 

Judge of said Court, this twelfth day af April. iw 
the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
— PROBATE COURT. 
0 all persons interested in the estate of ROYA 
v ILSON, late of Portland, inthe County ot 
Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased, or in 
pe Pe enenal property bereinafter described 
urer an P -G 
sald Commonwealth. Receiver-General o 
EREAS, Charles Emery Knight and I . 
Snow, appointed executors “of the wilt ai 
said deceased, by the Probate Court for the 
County of Cumberland, in the State of Maine, have 
presented to said Court their petition represent- 
ing that as such executors they are entitled to 
certain personal property situated in said County 
of Middlesex, to wit: Deposits in Cambridge Sav- 
ings Bank, No. 25870, Cambrid eport Savings 
Bank, No, 31525, No. 9653, East Cambridge Five 
Cent Savings Bank, No. 31250, No. 14458, and 
North Avenue Savings Bank, No. 3804, with ac- 
crued interest, and praying that they may be 
licensed to receive or to sell by public or private 
sale on such terms and to such person or persons 
as they shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of 
and to transfer and convey said estate. 
; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held'at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1901 
e — oO —— in pe a to show cause, 
any you have, why th Fe ; 
pin er ythe same should not be 
And said petitioners are ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of April, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of GIL- 
MAN MARSTON, late of Exeter, in the County 
of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased, or in the personal property herein- 
after described, and to the Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
HEREAS, Edwin G. Eastman, a pointed 
executor of the will of said deceased, by the 
Probate Court for the County of Rockingham, in 
the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 
said Court his petition representing that as such 
executor he is entitled to certain personal prop- 
erty situated in said County of Middlesex, to wit: 
Fifty shares of the Capital Stock of the Arling- 
ton Gas Light Company, and praying that he ma 
be licensed to receive or to sell by public or pri- 
vate sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 
pose of and to transfer and convey said shares 
and estate. 
_Youare hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 
_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by delivering 
a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General, fourteen days, at least, before the 
said return day of said petition. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this thirteenth day 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX. Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next to kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of AUGUSTUS L. 
STONE, late of Ayer, in said County, deceased. 
Wi EREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 

ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Harry A. Stone, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex- 
ecutor therein named, without giving a surety on 
his official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have,8why the same should not be 
granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the eslate, 
seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of April, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


~ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of MARY 
STONE, late of Ayer, in said County, deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain insrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court for pro- 
bate, by Harry A. Stone, who prays that letters of 
administration with the will annexed may be 
issued to him, or some other suitable person, the 
executor named in said will having deceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of May, A. D. 1901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. p : ; 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
onee in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,a@ newspaper 
published in Boston, the last_publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to cil known persons interested in the estate,seven 
days, at least, before said Court. i 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of April 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
cee eee ORATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
pores interested inthe estate of WARREN 
-OOLE, late of Wakefield, in said County, de- 
ceased. ; , 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Sarah A. Poole, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary may be issued to her, the exec- 
utrix therein named, without giving a surety on 
her official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said_ County of 
Middlesex, on the seventhday of May A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. ; ‘ ; 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 
yaper published in Boston, the last publication 
E e one day at least before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. | 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
April in the year one thousand nine® hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





ANTED-—Situation as herdsman or foreman on 
dairy farm by singlejman_ E. C., Rhinecliff, N. Y 
ANTED—For cash, 200 good grade ewes in lamb 
soeagehives preferred), not over four years old; 








further particulars address J. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


must weigh about 120 tbs. State time, particulars o 
breeding and prices. Address JOHN HOWAT, 
Welton, Ia. 
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DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

2 Pittsburgh. 

ARENT aaah. 

ANCHOR Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIO 

BRADLEY 

SROCELIE New York, 

sEWETT 

caine every dollar 

UNION 

scores buy any of 
Chicago. 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI (ois. 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL 

. Buffalo. upon application. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


KE you getting what you pay for? 
Not if you are buying Mixtures, 
Barytes' and similar makeweights 
or adulterants falsely labeled “White 


Lead ;’’ but you can get honest value for 


Dutch process” White Lead (see margin). 
With Pure Linseed Oil they make the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY'’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


you expend for paint if you 
these brands of Pure “old 


Pamphlet sent free 








Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
_ KNITTED SAXONY LACE. 

Cast on 34 stitches with Fleisher’s Saxony | 
yarn, using two No. 16 or 18 steel needles. 

ist row—Four plain, (*) over, narrow, 
repeat from (*) twice, 17 plain, over, narrow 
over twice, 5 plain.’ 

2d row—Five plain, make 6 stitches out of 
the over twice of previous row, rest plain. 

3d row—Five plain, (over, narrow) twice, 
2plain, narrow, over twice, narrow, 8 plain, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, 1 plain, over, 
narrow, 10 plain. 

4th row—(*) 1 plain, over twice, repeat 
from (*) 5times,9 plain, purl 1, 11 plain, 
purl 1, 12 plain. 

5th row—Four plain, (*) over, narrow, re- 
peat from (*) twice, 3 plain, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, 4 plain, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, 4 plain, over, narrow, 3 plain, drop 
2 stitches, slip the next stitch on to right- 
hand needle; drop 2 and slip 1 stitch until 
there are 6 left, then slip back on to the left- 
hand needle and draw the 4th stitch over the 
first 3 and knit; knit the 5th nd 6th stitches 
the same, then knit the 3 remaining. 

6th row—Seventeen plain, purl 1, 7 plain. 
purl 1, 14 plain. 

7th row—Five plain, (over, narrow), twice, 
2} plain, (*) narrow, over twice, narrow, 
repeat from (*) 3 times, 3 plain, over, nar- 
row, 8 plain. 

8th row—(*)1 plain, over twice, repeat 
from (*) 5 times, 9 plain, purl 1, (*) 3 plain, 
purl 1, repeat from (*) twice, 12 plain. 

9th row—Four plain, (*) over, narrow, 
repeat from (*) twice, 3 plain, (*) narrow, 
over twice, narrow, repeat from (*) twice, 
6 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, drop 2 and 
knit the same as in the fifth row. 

10th row—Seventeen plain, purl 1, 3 plain, 
purl 1, 3 plain, purl 1, 14 plain. 

11th row—Five plain (over, narrow) twice, 
2 plain, (*) narrow, over twice, narrow, re- 
peat from (*) three times, 5 plain, over, nar- 
row, 6 plain. 

12th row—Fifteen plain, purl 1, (*) 3 
plain, purl 1, repeat from (*) twice, 12 plain. 

13th row—Four plain, (*) over narrow, 
repeat from (*) twice, 3 plain, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, 4 plain, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, 8 plain, Over, narrow, 5 plain. 

14th row—Seventeen plain, purl 1, 7 plain, 
purl 1, 14 plain. 

15th row—Five plain, (over, narrow) twice, 
2 plain, narrow, over twice, narrow, 8 plain, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, 7 plain, over, 
narrow, 4 plain. 

16th row—Fifteen plain, purl 1, 11 plain, 
purl 1, 12 plain. 

17th row—Four plain, (*) over, narrow, re- 
peat from (*) twice, 25 plain, over, narrow, 
3 plain. 

18th row—All plain. 

19th row—Five plain (over, narrow) twice, 
31 plain. 

20th row—Six plain, slip 5 stitches one by 
one over the 6th of the right-hand needle, 
narrow, rest plain. 

HEAD OR SHOULDER WRAP. 

No more serviceable gift can be made than 
one of these. Shrimp pink and white wool 
is pretty. Procure 4 hanks of pink and 4 
hanks of white Fleisher’s Shetland floss, 1 
pair wooden needles No. 5. 

Wind a ball of each color, then using an 
end from each ball together, cast on 80 
stitches, work plain garter stitch back and 
forth until you have a scarf two yards long. 
Tie in fringe of the two colors on each 
end. Eva M. NILEs. 








->><-> 

Sleeplessness. 
Sleeplessness is popularly considered a 
disease in itself, but doctors are inclined to 


regard it only as an indication of something 
be- 


else that is wrong. Hence they 
lieve in finding out the cause and remov- 


ing that if possible. In certain instances it 
results from mild poisoning, in consequence 
of taking too much coffee, tobacco or alcohol. 
Occasionally the failure of the kidneys to per- 
form their work well will produce the same 
effect. Persons of a nervous temperament 
often permit themselves to get unduly ex- 
cited over business or social affairs, and 
think about them too earnestly on retiring. 
In persons of advanced age sleeplessness 
will sometimes be produced by a loss of 
elasticity in the blood vessels of the brain, 
so that those channels do not shrink and re- 
duce the blood supply as promptly as they 
should. 

Suspension of work, change of scene, con- 

trol of one’s thoughts and exercise are 
preferable to medicines, but if the latter 
must be resorted to pains should be taken to 
avoid acquiring the habit of employing them. 
The Medical Record says that sulfonal, 
trional, paraldehyde, chloral and opium are 
among the best-known narcotics, and then 
goes on to say: 
+ “Potassium bromide is considered by 
Sawyer by far the best remedy for well- 
nourished patients and the slighter cases 
generally, being a direct and safe brain 
sedative, and producing nervous ealm. From 
thirty to forty grains dissolved in water 
should be given after the patient has gone 
to bed. It may advantageously be combined 
with tincture of ergot or tincture of digitalis 
or both. In the presence of anemia iron or 
arsenic or both will be required, together 
with a generous diet, including fish, meat 
and eggs. Under such circumstances alcohol 
often acts well as an hypnotic. 

‘¢ To secure good results both in health and 
in disease it is important for the individual 
to retire and to rise ata fixed and regular 
time. A nap of half an hour or so in the 
afternoon after a meal is helpful, and favors 
rather than hinders good sleep at night. 
Bodily exercise in the open air daily—but 
always short of fatigue—is to be commended. 
This may take the form of driving, walk- 
ing, cycling or riding, or outdoor gardening. 
For those who live in cities various physical 
excercises and drills, fencing with foils, and 


the like may be advised. Free and long 
daily exposure to the sun is a valuable ad- 


cooked, it affects if not spoils whatever is 
cooked therein. To prevent intermixtures 
of tastes by the use of the same utensil for 
various purposes, it may be perfectly de- 
odorized by boiling in it fora few minutes 
a quart or so of water, in which has been 
thrown a teaspoonful of baking soda or a 
small bit of washing soda, and rinsing and 
drying it afterward, or a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of wood ashes may be added to a 
.pint of water and boiled fora few minutes 

Wooden Utensils—Wood, being porous, 
easily absorbs flavors, and therefore cannot 
be kept toofresh. Rolling boards, chopping 
trays, wood mortars, food mashers, etc., 
should always be washed thoroughly with 
hot, strong soapsuds, rinsed and wiped and 
then dried in an airy place—the sunshine 
preferred. A hot drying of wet wood warps 
or cracks it. Sometimes bowls in which 
fish, fat meat or vegetables have been 
chopped require soaking a few minutes in 
hot soda water before being set away, in 
order to prevent the next material that is 
chopped in it from being flavored by its 
predecessor. Simple washing will not re- 
move odors.—Delineator. 

Developing Odor in Flowers. 

Accounts from St. Louis inform us that an 

enthusiastic lover of flowers has succeeded 











juvant. 
“If the inability to sleep is due to the 
habit of thinking on getting into bed, some 
monotonous exercise may be practised, | 
such as counting consecutively up to a high 
figure; picturing a familiar scene and keep- 
ing the mind fixed upon it; constantly re- | 
peating the letters of the alphabet or tak- | 
ing deep inspirations. The bed clothing 
should be sufficient, but not excessive. The, 
bedroom window should be open through- | 
out the night, but draught is to be avoided. 
The head of the bed should be away*from | 


ithe wall. The best bed consists of a hair 


mattress covered with a sheet and blanket ' 
and supported on springs. In some cases a/| 
little food taken on retirement acts as an 
efficient hypnotic. Sleep may often be in- 
duced by the temporary application of cold 
to the head or to the general surface of the | 
body.”’ 

Again, many persons have found relief, 
from insomnia by either taking a little sim- | 


turn the seale. Drinking a glass of warm 
milk and eating an apple, or taking a heartier 
luncheon, will sometimes work wonders 


with the wakeful. 


-— 
<S 


Jam and Cranberries. 
“Do tell me, Mrs. Wilson, what your 





Auntie Wilson’s tea parties were famous 
for novelties, but this pie surpassed any of 
her recent concoctions. 

“Well, Ill tell you, Mrs. Richards,” 
laughed Auntie Wilson. ‘* Rhubarb hap- 
pened to be plenty last season, and rasp- 
berries were scarce; so I endeavored to 
‘make a merit of necessity,’ as the old say- 
ing goes, by combining them. I’m glad you 
like it.”’ 

** Rhubarb and raspberries !’’ chorused the 
trio. 

“The last thing I ever should think of 
doing,’’ Mrs. Richards remarked, although 
she was careful to add that Auntie Wilson 
had the name of being the most expert 
“mixer ’’ in the village. 

“But how did you doit?” asked Mrs. 
Allen, alert for an explanation. 

“Well,” began Auntie Wilson, knitting 
her brows, “I sort of guessed at it, to tell 
the truth. I never bother with receipts, you 
know.” 

A smile went round the table. When had 
any one ever succeeded in getting a ‘line 
and rule ’”’ receipt from this little woman? 

“T really think that judgment and taste 
are about theonly rules to go by in making 
it,” she continued. “I peeled and cut a 
certain quantity of rhubarb, about three 
pounds, perhaps, and added one-third the 
quantity of raspberries, sugar to taste, and 
cooked the mixture until it assumed the 
consistency of any ordinary jam.”’ 

“* No water ? ’”? queried Mrs. Allen. 

“The rhubarb furnishes all the liquid 
necessary. This will keep indefinitely, and 
it also may be canned like any other fruit.” 

“How very simple!’ exclaimed her 
visitors. 

Yes, itis simple, and it was delicious; 
and every one of those women went home 
and made some rhubarb and raspberry jam 
by Mrs. Wilson’s ‘‘ hit or miss ”’ receipt, and 
all three were delighted with the result of 
their labor. 

You need not hesitate to try it, sisters, for 
I was one of the women. 

Last Thanksgiving f{ dined with a dear old 
lady who is noted for her excellent cooking. 
Her cranberry sauce immediately captivated 
my eye by its rich color, and later, when I 
had tasted it, I was forced to observe en- 
thusiastically upon its delicious flavor. As 
I never remember hav'n= seen the -cceipt in 
print, I will give it for the benefit of those 
who may wish to try it: 

Put the cranberries in an earthen dish (no 
other will answer) with sugar in the pro- 
portion of two cupfuls to a quart of berries, 
and water to nearly cover them. Cover the 
dish tightly, set iton the front part of the 
stove for ten minutes, or until the berries 
pop furiously. Do not stir or uncover them 
while cooking. At the end of ten minutes, 
remove from the fire and set them away 
closely covered, until wanted for use. If 
these directions are explicitly followed, I 
think you will agree with me that though 
there are many ways of cooking cranberries, 
this way is unequalled.—New York Ob- 
server. 


> 
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Things Worth Knowing. 

Hall Seats—A hall seat seems to be what 
is needed in many halls, but every house- 
keeper cannot afford the old-oak or mahog, 
any settee, or even have one built of pine 
and stained to match the woodwork in the 
room. A plain wooden bench, such as is t, 
be found in every housefurnishing store 
stained to imitate cherry or oak, makesa 
nice looking settee. Make a box cushion for 
the top, covering it with sumptuously 
colored cretonne, corduroy or some inex- 
pensive material, tufting it by tacking it: 
down with covered buttons; put‘a twelve- 
inch flounce upon the cushion, box-plaiting 
it on, and you will have a very comfortable 
and pretty hall settee. 

Stale Flavors—These are sure to be dis- 
agreeable, and also so deteriorating to fin- 
foods that no seasonings, however pungeno 
are able to conceal them from sensitive 








tastes. If any food—fish, flesh or vegetable 


| into a gill or so of hot milk. When smooth and 


In the other | 


in the distribution of the blood is needed to | 


Washington pie is filled with ; it is delicious.”’ | 


in breeding an odoriferous race of tulips, 
and that he is now engaged in experiments 
with the chrysanthemum, to which he ex- 
pects eventually to impart the fragrance of 
the rose. We can only say, in reply to an 
inquiry, that nothing has come to hand 
throwing any light on these related suc- 
cesses and experiments. From a theoretical 
point of view it seems impossible. Odor 
comes from the excretion of minute particles 
of oil. To change the odor, the character of 
the oil would have to be altered. When this 
can be done by the cultivator, we may ex- 
pect turpentine from the sugar cane, and 
get the fragrance of the violet from Ailantus 
flowers. 





Domestic Hints. 


HOMINY CROQUETTES. 
Have a pint of cold cooked hominy and stir it 


well blended and quite cool, shape into cro- 
quettes, roll in crumbs, then in beaten egg, then 


ple food just before retiring or putting on an | in crumbs again, and fry. When brown, lay on a 


extra bed covering. Both schemes proceed 
on the principle of drawing the blood away 
from the brain. In one instance, giving the 
stomach something to do attracts the blood 
to the walls of that organ. 
ase, the blood is sent out to the skin, the 
legs and feet. Many disorders are due to 
a congestion or concentration of blood at 
one part of the system, and if the fluid can 
be coaxed off elsewhere the evil is automati- 
eally corrected. Some of the most obstinate 
cases of sleeplessness have been managed in 
this way. Very often only a little change 


| napkin and serve. Sometimes it will be founda 

, delicious improvement to melt an ounce or two of 
any marmalade, orange or apricot, and pour 
round the croquettes before serving. 

| RHUBARB TARTLETS. 

Cut the desired amount of rhubarb into inch 
lengths, pour boiling water over it and let stand 
for ten minutes. Have tartlet moulds lined with a 
rich paste and fill with the rhubarb. Into each 
sprinkle plenty of sugar,a bit of butter,a few 
drops of lemon juice, and just a drop or two of 
brandy, not more than two drops toa tartlet. 
Cover with paste and bake for twenty minutes, or 
till done 

BOILED CHOPS. 
' Trimthe fat and gristle from the chops and 
broil about ten minutes over a hot fire, turning 
| them often, and watching that they do not smoke. 
| Have ready a puree of potatoes, made of one cup- 
| ful of mashed potatoes, beaten light, with one 
| egg; one teaspoonful butter, one-half cupful of 
| milk and a sprinkling of salt and pepper. Lay 
| the chops ina baking pan, and put one spoonfu] 
| of the potato on top of each; set in a quick oven 
long enough to brown the potato, and serve at 
once before it falls. 
PRESERVED PEAR CHIPS. 

Eight pounds of pears, six lemons, five pounds 
| of sugar, one-half box of preserved ginger. Cut 
| the pears into small, thin slices, slice four lemons, 
| peeled, and two lemons with peel on; slice the 
| ginger also. Put allintoa deep dish or preserv- 
| ing kettle, and let it stand twenty-four hours. 
Then let it cook slowly until tender, when the 
fruit will be transparent. Can while it is hot 
These chips may be used at lunch. 

BERRY MUFFINS. 

Mix two cups sifted flour, one-half teaspoon 
salt and two rounded teaspoons Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s baking powder. Cream one-fourth cup 
butter with one-half cup sugar, add well-beaten 
yolk of one egg, one cup milk, the flour mixture 
and white of egg beaten stiff; stir in carefully one 
heaped cup blueberries which have been picked 
over, rinsed, dried and rolled in flour. Bake in 
muffin pans twenty minutes. 

SNOW PUDDING. 





Make lemon jelly with one-fourth box or one 
slightly rounded tablespoon granulated gelatine 
soaked in one-fourth cup cold water, dissolved in 
one cup boiling water, one cup sugar and one- 
fourth cup lemon juice. Strain and cool. Beat 
whites of three eggs very stiff, and when the gela 
tine begins to thicken, combine the two, and beat 
with a perforated wooden spoon ina large bowl 
to give wide sweep to each stroke, till very light. 


"ed will be two tablespoonfuls gelatine, one-half 


B 
—adhere to a vesselin which it has been | cup water, one pint rich eream, four tablespoon- 


uls sugar, wineglass of sherry. Oranges give 
rise to many inexpensive dishes. For instan:e, 
make a batter consisting of one-half pint sweet 
milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful baking powder, 
one tablespoonful flour. Slice oranges cross- 
wise and dip in batter. Fry in hot lard. 


Fashion Motes. 


e%, Jackets with short basques are dividing 
favor with the postilion effects. A fetching spring 
costume is a mixture of pink and gray, the jacket 
having short basque and coat collar with revers. 
The skirt has two shaped flounces, each flounce 
and the shaped top being cut in two pieces, so 
that there is a double-stitched seam down the 
front, which is the straight way of the goods, and 
a seam on the cross at the back. 

e*s The newest piques are double fold, and one 
has a corded rep finish more like cloth than a cot- 
ton fabric. Others have woven star spots self 
tone. Ducks are both heavy and light, the latter 
verging on the transparency of @ canvas gren- 
adine. 











and pliable, and of no weight at all. Light 
weight rules everything. Nothing with ,a heavy 
body or stiffness isto be thought of for dressy 
gowns. Every day reveals 
Latterly, silk and woolens appears in fine lace- 
like meshes, which were thought possible to laces 
and nets alone only twelve months ago. Bareges 
are as sheer as mousseline de soie and crepes de 
chine are quite as light and airy. Gauze and 
Chamberry rank next to tulles and mousseline in 
sheerness, for some mousselines exceed others in 
clear transparency. 

as The fashion of buttoning fancy waists in the 
back has extended to the shirt waist, inconvenient 
asthe mode seems. However, as buttons are: 
used for fastening, it is not so impracticable as it 
seems, for slender, supple women. And, surely, 
no others should attempt it. 


of the various styles, were never more popular. 
They are made ready to wear 1n the little French 
toque, as well as in the cart-wheel style; they 
come in all of the new shades, as well as in the 
standard black. 

#*» The most prominent flower of the season is 
the Jittle Dresden rose, which is used on hats 
in fanciful garlands, as well as clustered into 
pompons. 

a®, Fine white, hand-embroidered batistes and 
India mulls in pale colors, embroidered with a 
tiny black dot, are charmingly represented among 
the new thin gowns. For the latter plain mull is 
used in combination, and the daintiest black 
Chantilly lace lightly dotted over with the finest 
jet beads is a pretty trimming. A stylish model 
for foulard or veiling is shown in one of the illus- 
trations, where the vest is of lace partially cov- 
ered by an outer vest of white taffeta embroid- 
ered with polka dots in the color of the gown. 
The special Parisian touch is shown inthe scarr 
of chiffon, which begins with a rosette at either 
end of the lace collar and continues down from 
underneath thebelt to the knee. 

a*e Ribbon velvetis the first favorite in trim- 
ming, and summer gowns of every texture will be 
adorned with row upon row. A muslin dress 
shown at one of the large shops had many tiny 
ruffles, all edged with narrow velvet, and must 
have had nearly a hundred yards. 

e*e Grass linen and the silk and linen thin 
mixtures are once more in high favor, in a variety 


of styles. Stripes, cross lines in large squares 
and embroidery all appear and are equally 
pretty. 


a", A pretty bodice model, with bolero front, is 
earried outin silk and mousseline; another in 
silk and lace insertion, and still another in pastel 
blue silk with an edge of white silk embroidered 
with blue polka dots and a finish of white enam- 
elled buttons. 

a*s The foundation skirts of the new thin gowns 
get the fluffy effect around the feet from a two- 
nch pinked ruche set on the edge of jthe plaited 
ruffle. 

a*e A handsome tailored costume of black cloth 
has a tight-fitting coat with full basque. The 
revers are faced with .crimson panne, and the 
sleeves are cut into tabs at the elbow, each tab 
piped with the crimson. The undersleeve is of 
embroidered mull, which reappears in a small 
chemisette at the neck opening. <A necktie of 
crimson velvet ribbon, with long jewelled ends 
gives additional brilliance. 


Gems of Thought. 








.---Failure after long perseverance is much 
grander than never to have a striving good enough 
to be called a failure. 

..-.Whena man dies the world asks, “ What 
has he left behind?” but the angels ask, “ What 
good deeds has he sent before him? ’”’—Oriental 
Proverb. 

----Do not talk about your neighbor’s debts 
unless you intend to pay them, nor about your 
brother’s failings unless in love you can remedy 
them.—Arthur Fowler. 

.--- There is one sign of a true penitent: a will- 
ingness to be humbled, to bear shame before men 
as well as before God; to go alone into the pres- 
ence of men and angels, with no excuses or 
diminutions, no inculpations of others, or miti- 





Pour into a wet mould or into a pretty glass dish. 
Serve with boiled custard, poured around if 
moulded, or from a pitcher if not moulded. 


os? eo 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


Books, it is said, are spoiled by being criss- 
crossed on convenient desks and stands. Valua- 
ble volumes should, therefore, be Kept in racks. 
One of the best of library tables is constructed 
after the shape of those used in Roman libraries. 
It is a table, sure enough, on top, but is provided 
with shelves beneath, shelves so arranged that 
when a book is put temporarily aside it need not 
be laid flat on its side, but stands upon its feet, 
so to speak, which is the only proper position 
for a book to be placed in. On top of this 
table there is another receptacle for books, 
a small revolving stand, which is designed 
to hold the small dictionaries of foreign 
languages and other reference books. This 
is a case of fine, simply polished hardwood 
and is especially adapted to the man’s library. 
For reading desks of busy authors, the morocco- 
bound book blocks are at once nseful and orna- 
mental, though there is something newer and 
rather more decorative in the shape of a painted 
or engraved leather revolving stand, which, by 
its brass handle, can be moved about the room at 
the convenience of the reader, and screwed into 
the arm of the new Morris reading chair, or it can 
be unhinged and folded perfectly flat for packing. 

Turnip may be served delicately by cutting it 
while raw with a vegetable scoop and boiling the 
little balls in salted water until tender, being 
careful that they keep their shape. Drain, cover 
with melted butter, a dash of white pepper or 
paprika and minced parsley. 

Warm suds, small shot and some well soaped 
soft paper is usually all that is required for clean- 
ing cut glass bottles. But when there are stains 
that these agents will not remove a small quan- 
tity of muriatic acid may be added to the water in 
which they are washed. This should be left in 
the bottle for a day or two, then drain, rinse 
thoroughly and polish. 


Boil a firm white cabbage for fifteen minutes in 
salted water; pour off the water and add fresh 
water; boil until tender; set aside until cold; 
chop finely. Butter a baking dish and fill with 
the chopped cabbage. Make a sauce with these 
ingredients: One tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful flour, one-half pint of water in 
which the cabbage was first cooked; salt, pepper, 
four tablespoonfuls cheese. Stir all the sauce in- 
gredients except the cheese over the fire until 
smooth. Season with salt and pepper; add the 
cheese, finely grated. Pour the sauce over the 
cabbage aud bake for ten minutes in a quick 
oven. 

The Italian style of serving boiled salmon is to | 


over that Parmesan cheese. 


prinkled with Parmesan cheese. 





n demand. One such is a velvet cream that may 
be put together in a few minutes, thus econo- 
mizing time as well as materials. All you will 


place the cooked fish in a border of macaroni, ' 
pour over the whole a tomato sauce, and sprinkle traction or of gossip, based on imperfect informa- 


gating pleas. 

.--If Christ never deemed himself nearer to 
heaven than when in presence of the childlike 
heart, then the resources of a devout life cannot 
be remote and of difficult access, but so nigh unto 
us that, if we miss them, it is from their close 
presence rather than their distance —Selected. 

.---Jesus himself could not Keep the divine 
life in him up to its healthy tone, save by getting 
out of the whirli.. which daily life held him, and 
getting by himself, finding, making quiet,—quiet 
that had not merely rest in it, but God. And, if 
such as he needed such reasons, how much more 
we!—J. F. W. Ware. 

..--Of all trees, 1 observe, God hath chosen the 
vine, a low plant that creeps upon the helpless 
wall; of all beasts, the soft and patient lamb; of 
all fowls, the mild and guileless dove. When God 
appeared to Moses it was notin the lofty cedar, 
nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading palm, but 
ina bush—a humble, slender, abject shrub; as if 
he would by these elections check the conceited 
arrogance of man.—Owen Feltham. 

.---Christ is risen! Oh, how do these words 
change the whole aspect of human life! Christ is 
risen, and we have athought to comfort in the 
gloom of adversity; a belief to raise us into the 
high privilege of the sons of God. In the valley 
of the shadow of death his brightness illumines 
every step. He will,in the hour of death, fling 
open the gate of everlasting life —F. W. Farrar. 

.---Love would put a new face on this weary 
old world, in which we dwell as pagans and 
enemies too long; and it would warm the heart to 
see how fast the vain diplomacy of statesmen, the 
impotence of armies and navies and lines of de- 
fence would be superseded by this unarmed 
child. This great, overgrown, dead Chris- 
tendom of ours still keeps alive at least the name 
of a lover of mankind. But one day all men will 
be lovers, and every calamity will be dissolved in 
the universal sunshine.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

.---Jesus is as much needed by humanity today 
as when He lived on the earth. Men now crave 
light, wisdom, love, consolation, healing, pardon, 
peace and power. This craving can be satisfied 
in only one way; by the revelation of good to the 
soul. The fullest revelation is made in Jesus 
Christ. He is the “ voice ” of God to men. Heis! 
the “face” of God. Through him is the glory of | 
God revealed. Therefore, today, asin the long- 
ago yesterday of history, men who would know 
the Father must find Jesus and come unto him.— 
John H. Vincent. 

.-.- Weare concerned now with the sins of the 
tongue, which arise from the much talking in 
which there wanteth not sin. How many sins of 
this kind there are, against God and against our 
neighbor! Against God, for instance, the light 
discussion of sacred things, by which their bloom 
is rubbed off, and the impression of sermon or 
sacrament or individual experience is talked 
away. Against our neighbor, the words of de- 





tion, and spoken with little consideration; the 


An Italian.omelet is made like a plain omelet, | violations of confidence into which talkativeness 
except that the pan is rubbed with garlic before | frequently betrays people. All these come under 
the butter is putin, and just before folding it is | the heads of idle words. Let me then give three 


rules for the practice of self-discipline in the 


Simple and inexpensive dessert dishes are ever ; matter of speech: (1) First this: To repeat evil or 


speak disparagingly of no one. (2) Show your 
disapproval of idle talk. (3) Sometimes practice 
silence.—A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont. 


as Taffetas to be modish must be glossy, soft, ! 


new weavings. | 


«*, Tulle and chiffon hats, combined with straw , 


The World Beautiful. 
By Lilian Whiting, In Boston Budget. 


“« When what we vaguely call this life is done 
there is to come the fulfilment of those things of 
which we have here witnessed the beginnings 
This isthe sublime revelation of the Christian 
faith. The words of Christ reach forward. They 
are ever present in completeness. Christianity is 
full of hope. It looks for the ever richer coming 
of the Son of Man. It lives in sight of the towers 
of the New Jerusalem, which fill the western sky. 
Therefore it has been the religion of energy and 
progress always and everywhere. One of the 
most impressive ways in which God _ brings 
things to pass is the simplicity of the ele- 
ments of power. It does not take great men to 
do great things, it only takes consecrated men. 
The earnest, resolute man whom God works 
through is the medium by which his greatest 
work is often done.”—Phillips Brooks. 


** Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams.” 


The first Easter morning of the New Cent- 
ury may well make itself a point of depart- 
ure in the individual life; a crisis moment, 
—separating all the Past from all the 
tFuture; the total abandonment of all thas h 





Purely vegetable, mild and reliable 
ulate the Liver and Digestive organs, 
safest and best medicine in the w.; ld { 


CURE 


of all disorders of the Stomach, [jy 

els, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous |)j<, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Constip 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness. | 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles 4, 
derangements of the Internal Viscer,. 
FECT DIGESTION will be accom 
by taking RADWAY’S PILLS. [;; 





unworthy of man’s highest and divinest self; : 


the laying hold on the most practical achieve- 
|ment of nobler aims and purer ideals; the 


death of the trivial, the false, the ignoble; | 


| the resurrection of all that perpetual aspires 
‘to realize itself by union with the Divine. 
| Nothing less than this should the first 
| Easter of the Twentieth Century bring to 
| the Christain world. 

| Nor is this demand on ourselves today 
one of mere speculative theory or rhetorical 
expression. There is really no conceivable 
doubt of the absolute literalness of the com- 
imand of Jesus, ‘* Be ye therefore perfect 
!even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
The words embody the unchanging and un- 
' compromising ideal for every human being. 
No matter how remote,—how hopelessly re- 
mote we seem from even a possibility of 
their relation in actual experience,—here is 
the true and unvarying ideal. And is there 
not a great joy and a marvelous upspring- 
ing of latent energy in ourselves in the con- 
templation of these words as imaging a pat- 
tern after which to fashion the daily life? 
It is not discouraging to look at a perfect 
model. It is not in despair that we study 
the noblest art, the greatest literature, the 
loftiest thought, or the purest ideals of 
conduct, and if noble standards are en- 
couraging them, all the 
one supreme and divine standard inspire 
one, not only to renewed effort and earnest 


endeavor, but uplift him, as by magic, to a | 


higher plane altogether, on which old 
temptations to indolence, or irritation, or 
the inertia of discouragement hold 
power. There is often a great wisdom in 
simply rising above annoyances and difti- 
culties rather than combating them. It is 
a matter of temperament. Up to a certain 
degree of initiation in the divine life difti- 
culties and obstacles must be a matter of 
conflict and conquering. On this plane the 


hero is he who does combat difficulty and 


evil rather than be subject to them. Yet a 
larger grasp of knowledge with a more 
vital faith will enable one to rise from the 
plane of combat and conflict into the purer 
upper air of serene harmony and _ positive 
power. 


Is not this achievement that which we 
may well study on this Easter morning,—the 
most significant and sublime Easter that 
those now living have ever experienced? Nor 
is this practical scrutiny of the quality of our 
daily life the attitude inconsistent with the 
most poetic beauty and the sublimest signifi- 


cance of the radiant, lily-laden Easter; the | 


festival of musie and tlowers and light and 


joy and love; the sacred festival that cele-| 


brates the triumph of life over death and 
the divine gift of Immortality. 


| Because—as we are immortal, let us be; 


,immortal todtay. The purer and nobler 
for only inthe degree to which we achieve 
spirituality are we immortal. ‘ Flesh 
| and blood cannot inherit the kingdom. By 
generosity, sympathy, helpfulness and love 
must that nature which is fitted to enter on 
immortal life be developed, nurtured and 
achieved. We become immortal by living 
immortally every day. Greatness and little- 
ness are terms not of the quantity, but of 
the quality, of human life,’ said Philipps 
Brooks. ‘‘Ifaman has a great conception 
of life and is putting all of the little things 
that he is doing into that conception, he is a 
great man.”’ We are living today as spir- 
itual beings in a spiritual world. We donot 
“die and goto heaven,’”’ but we live and 


make heaven,—now and here, hour by 
hour, day by day. The change we call 


eath is a change <f form only, and in 
the conditions we have created — spir- 
itually around us, while in the world of 
the Seen we enter intothe world of the 
Unseen. To just the degree to which we 
achieve a higher spirituality here, we enter 
on the more beautiful and spiritual life be- 
yond. And so,—today is the accepted time; 
this hour is the hour to leave behind every 
tendency and thought which is unworthy, 
and to lay hold on that which 1s divine. 
** When what we vaguely call this life is 
done, then is to come the fulfilment of those 
things of which we have here witnessed the 
beginnings,’ truly said Bishop Brooks. 
The beginning is here and now; the ever- 
advancing realizations and fulfilments lie in 
the Eternal future. Shall not this thought 
be the lesson of this First Easter of the 
Twentieth Century, with its joy and its 
musie and radiance and its Lilies of Eternal 
Peace! 
—The Brunswick. Boston. 


Brilliants. 


I ask not 
When shall the day be done, and rest come on; 
I pray not 
That soon from me the “ curse of toil ” be done; 
I seek not 
A sluggard’s couch with drowsy curtain drawn. 
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But give me 
, Time to fight the battle out as best I may; 
And give me 
Strength and place to labor still at evening’s gray 
Then let me 
Sleep as one who toiled afield through all the day 
—From Waltman Barbe’s“ Ashes and Incense.” 
Think of her faring on, as dear 
In the love of there as the love of here; 
Think of her still as the same, I say; 
She is not dead—she is just away. 


’Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward ; 
We climb, like corals, grave by grave, 
That pave a pathway sunward; 
We are driven back for our next fray 
A newer strength to borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps today 
The rear shall rest tomorrow! 
—Gerald Massey. 


more must the! 
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the quality of life the more immortal it is, ' 
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Sick Headache, Foul Stomach, Biliow. 
will be avoided, as the food that is. e: 
contributes its nourishing properties fo, : 
support of the natural waste of the bod 
Price, 25 cts. per box. Sold by 
gists, or sent by mail on receipt of price 
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Curtous facts. 


—wWalnuts came originally from Pers 
monds from central Asia. 

—The branches of the Mississippi h: 
aggregate length of 15,000 miles. 

—The greatest waterfall is Niagara 
sends over 32,000,000 tons of water an jour 

— Before the discovery of sugar, drinks 
sweetened with honey. 

—Lake Nicaragua is the largest fresh) wat 
lake between Lake Michigan and Lake Titien 
in Peru. 

—On a recent scientific 
metals succeeded in drawing a penny out 
5700 feet of wire. ; 
| ——Ina state of nature tea trees grow 
height of forty feet; in cultivation thy 
dwarfed by pruning to not more than thre: 
| ——The bank of Venice, the first establishment 

of the kind in Europe, was found in 1171.0 It eo 

tinued in existence without interruption until ty 
overthrow of the republic in 1797 by the re 
tionary army of France. 

| —A man in western Kansas keeps ten ether 
at work digging snake root and rosinweed trom 
the prairies for the drug trade. In the past 
eighteen months he has shipped thirty-five thi 
sand pounds, some of it to Europe. 

—The Scriptures make frequent mention of 
the practice of irrigation in the arid Holy Lands and 
from Persian, Greek and Roman writers we learn 
that in all the Mediterranean countries of old the 
people were more or less familiar with the art 

—A curious plant is the “life tree” of 

, Jamaica. It continues to grow for years after it 
| has been dug up and its roots exposed to the sin 

Leaves severed from the limbs will remain green 

for weeks. The tree can only be destroyed by 

fire. 

| ——Jesse Powell of Emporia, Kan., says his 
wife has figured it out recently that during the 
past thirty-five years she had baked 191.625 hot 
biscuits, more than half of which he had eaten 
They have hot biscuits at one meal every day 
| Powell weighs more than two hundred pou: 
| and attributes his fine health to the hot biscuit 
cure. 


test, a worke! 








Historical. 


The first glass factory in the United States 
was built in 1780. 

The first complete sewing machine was 
patented by Elias Howe, Jr., in 1546. 

—tThe first temperance society in this country 
was organized in Saratoga County, N. Y,, i 
March, 1808. 

—The first daily newspaper appeared in 1712. 
The first newspaper printed in the United States 
was published in Boston on Sept. 25, 1790. 

1769, by an expedition headed by Captain Port 
ola and Friar Juan Crespi. In August of the yea 
1775, a vessel, called the San Carlos, command: 
by Lieutenant Ayala, passed through what is | 
called the Golden Gate. This is supposed to 
the first white man’s vessel that cast anchor 
the bay of San Francisco. 

—St. James’s Episcopal Chureh of North 
Cambridge has acquired by purchase the 
bell cast in Boston. According to the staten 
of those from whom the relic was bought, 
bell was cast by Paul Revere, the Revolutionary 
patriot. The bell now occupies a place in the 
vestry of the church, but the committee in chars: 
hopes to have it mounted by the nineteenth of 
April. 
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Georgia was the farthest south and latest 
settled of the thirteen original States. Named 
honor of George II.; settled by English at sara 
nah, 1733. Originally a part of South Carolina 
and claimed by Spain. Severe wars with Creck 
and Cherokees settled by treaties 1790 and 10! 
Seceded January, 1861; re-admitted December, 
1870. Activein the Revolution, suffering bad!s 
from devastation by English. Many hard-fouct' 
battles during civil war, including Atlanta, etc 
— During the month of April in 1775, rid: 
Paul Revere from Boston to Lexington; batt! 
Lexington; battle of Concord; Massachuset! 
militia blockade roads leading into Boston. 1! 
1776, Georgia instructs her delegates for 1 
pendence; Congress decides that the commer: 
the thirteen colonies is not subject to the | 
North Carolina declares in favor of independ: 
In 1777, engagements at Bound Brook and We 
bridge, N. J.; Danbury, Ct., raid; battle of id= 
field, Ct.; skirmish at Crompo Hill, Ct. In 1° 
battle at Bristol, Pa. In 1779, battle of © 
dagas, N. Y.; engagement at Middletown, \ 
In 1780, battle of Monks Corner, S. ©.: ens: 
ment at New Bridge, N. J.; skirmish at Parar 
N. J.; sortie from Charleston, S.C. In ! 
battle of Fort Balfour, S. C.; engagement at ! 
Watson, S. C.; siege at Augusta, Ga.; battle> 
Cainden and Hobkirk’s Hill, 8S. C.; batt 
Petersburg, Va.; battle of Hillsborough, \. ‘ 
engagement at Osborn, S.C. In 1782, Rod 
defeats DeGrasse in the West Indies. I" |! 
preliminary treaty of peace proclaimed to | 
army at Newburgh. In 1788, South Caroliné 
Maryland ratify the Constitution. April 30. 1 
Washington takes his oath of office as Pres! 
at New York. April 27 celebrates the birthd: 
Ulysses S. Grant, citizen, soldier, leader, @ ! 
who rose to the occasion, who grasped his © 
tunity, and whom the rising generation may 
emulate and honor. 


~~ Popular Science. 

















— Among the insects, while the perfect +! 
is generally limited to a few months, certa 
the bees live for afew years, and the sam 
probably true of the ants. 

—tThe sun’s heat raises from the earth thi: 
seven million tons of water a minute. To do | 
same work artificially, a cube of coal two hun! 
miles deep, high and wide would have to be but! 
every second. 





Lord, what am I, that with unceasing care 
Thou didst seek after me; that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 

And pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 

O strange delusion! that I did not greet } 
Thy blest approach, and oh, to heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost ; 

Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon Thy feet! 

How oft my guardian angel gently cried, | 





— An instance of the transformation by s«'' : 
tific means of a deleterious into a useful st'r 
stance is furnished by a process recently | 
vented in Germany, in connection with the ma''''- 
facture of superphosphate fertilizer where &)''- 
tite is used. The large volumes of hydroflue"’ 
acid that are given off seriously contaminate the 
atmosphere, but by the new process these gisc* 
are recovered in the form of fluosilicic acid, 
which is used in the manufacture of artificl! 


“ Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt stone for hardening soft limestone and sandstone, 


see 


and for other purposes. 


— ~~ Se ae 
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BUTTERCUPS. 


suttercups slender and fair, 
Clustered in shining array, 
‘iddy with color ye bear 
yut of your chalices rare, 
Spilling the dew as ye sway; 
eaving afloat on the air 
riny soul’d rainbows at play. 
Ye are the gold stars of May, 
Buttercups. 


launting your hearts debonair, 


itays of the sun to ensnare, 


Wanton and windblown and gay, 


rlower torches lighted that flare, 


Ye are incarnate of May, 
Buttercups. 
MRS. WHITON-STONE. 
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rHE OLD BAIL FENCE. 


\ 


than the mumps or measles or a mother's raised six-roomed 


nerry days of boyhood when we never 
a care 


t hair, 


Miscellaneous. 


Jacquou Le Follet. 


The bourgeois of Paris, like every bougeois, 
has his Sunday tie and his Sunday coat; his wife 
has her Sunday bonnet; his daughters have each 
adress of turquoise blue or heliotrope; when 
they have donned this finery they are “ endi- 
manches.” No one, seeing them, can be dubious 
as tothe day; the heliotrope puts an end to al 





may swear, even if you have been an invalid for 
months or a traveler for years, even if you have 
lost all count of time, that it is Sunday. But in 
the village of Santois—half an hour from the 
Gare St. Lazare—the few hundred inhabitants 
are “endimanches”’ three times a week, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays as well as Sundays. 
The Wednesday and Saturday finery is the same 
as the Sunday finery, not a trinket has been held 
over; and if the church bells do not summon the 
villagers to high mass on these common days, 
other bells from the cobbled square call them 
merrily to the market. And the aristocracy of 
Santois, a petite bourgeosie that has retired and 
villas after thirty years 
| “economies,” has also “ dressed.” Still, one in- 





sore toe was a treasure and a stonebruise congruity is noticeable; each person carries a 


e heel 


e other boys with envy which they tried 


to conceal, 


ere many treasured objects on the farm 


‘id most dear, 
tields, the creek we swam'in, and the 
ring, cold and clea; 


re the woods of hick’ry and of oak so 
» and dense, 


up behind the outlines of the 
old 
rail 
fence. 


ils the quail would whistle in the early 


ier Morn, 
) their hiding fellows in the field of wav- 


corn, 


meadow larks and robins on the stakes 
i sit and sing 


- forest shades behind them with their 


iy would ring. 


| basket, and nota fancy thing, not the little pannier 
in which the heroine of a melodrama might pack 
| fresh eggs and honeysuckle, but a stout basket, 
' a veritable market basket, All foods are housed 
| in it, enough food to last from Wednesday until 
Saturday. As Santois holds its bi-weekly con- 
versazione, the baskets become laden, heavy. 
The villagers disperse, smilingly bear off their 
burdens, and then the aristocrats look about 
for an idler, a_ ne’ey-do-well: (Santois, like all 
villages, has ne’er-do-wells) to carry the baskets 
tothe six-roomed villas in exchange for sous. 
Many idlers come forward, and are engaged. 
Most of them are scrubby, clumsy, but the 
readiest, the most agile of them all is Jacquou— 
“le Follet” as they call him, as he likes to be 
ealled; shockheaded, with tow-colored _ hair, 
light, restless eyes, a loose mouth, a lean face 
| the lank figure of a boy of seventeen, the brain of 
| a child of seven, but in reality—so the villagers 

affirm—thirty years of age or more. He is hailed 
| as Jacquou, and he laughs. He laughs again as 





the catbird and the jaybird sat and called | he takes the basket, and as he raises it, and when 
) other names, 
sjuirrels and the chipmunks played the | and his mouth twitches when he laughs. “ Viens, 


ise 


-and-catch-me games, 
earter snake was often in unpleasant 


Videnee 


ry 


rye 


asses in the corners of the 
old 
rail 
fence. 


ew to early manhood, when we thought 
vuntry girls 


diadem of beauty were the very fairest 


mn 


pearls, 


spellin’ school or meetin’ or the jolly 


shiuckin’ bee 


the old lane we would wander with a merry 


ttle ** 


nthe pl 


she.” 
ea of being tired (just the country lover 


| grassy seat we'd linger in the moonlight, 


shea 


we’ 
iW 


nd I, 
d paint a future picture touched with 


ors most intense 


esa 


on 
so Te 
al 


h 


t there in the corner of the 
old 
rail 
fence. 


e night, in happy dreaming, we were sit- 


r, hand in hand, 


ar the gates of heaven we could almost 
the band, 
e heard a declaration whispered in her 


inning ear— 


» she often since has told me she was mighty 


vlad to hear. 
my head there’s now a desert, fringed with 
foliage of gray, 


old h 
iten 
t bur 


rhe 
Hit 


By 
An 


e’smany a thread of silver in her dear 

ead today; 

lame of love is burning in our bosoms as 

se 

ned in the corner of that old rail fence. 
—Denver Post. 





a 
APRIL’S RETURN. 

A flush is on the woodland, 

A song is in the hedge; 

The meadow wan is fair again, 

For April keeps her pledge. 


A thrill with every heartbeat, 
A rapture touched with sighs, 
New lustre on the soul of Life, 
Tears in my happy eyes. 
—Grace Richardson, in The Atlantic. 


—_+-> +- 


L*ALLEGRO. 
birds and fishes wander still 
ther and thither, at their will; 
times or places led, they range, 
d oft their habitations change; 
t Beauty, entering the eye, 


)il nine eyes as in a net, 


B 
Forth from her lodging will not fly. 
le 


aught thee once, and keep thee yet. 
—Philostratus. 
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SPRING, GENTLE SPRING! 


] 


I 


saw the tender crocus croke 


jut in the frosty air 
fiercely blew from Hudson’s Bay, 
yup that way somewhere; 


saW a bluebird turn its blue 
Toe 


‘sup and cease to care; 
iW a cowslip in the lane, 
secause ‘twas icy there. 
—From he Chicago Record-Herald , 
~~? 
BOB’S CALENDAR. 
have fifty-two different weeks, 
d the calendar run. 
s would always be just alike, 
x over with good things and fun. 








each Sunday a brand New Year, 
iy with comfort and happy cheer. 
day would always be Christmas Day, 
ng and tree and presents gay. 
ould surely be Fourth of July, 
ers and rockets whizzing up in the 


iesday my birthday would come roll- 
al, 


parties where candles and presents 
lay I'd go to the circus you know, 

lo Billand the Wild West Show. 

I'd play all my Halloween pranks 

day save as the day to give thanks, 


ive T should say on that Thanksgiving 


\ glorious week was done, 
10, never, In all my whole life 
year packed so brimful of fun! ” 
Brewster Jordan, in Youth’s Com- 


: aici apc cate 
so depressed?” the caller asked. 
at makes you both so glum?” 

I’ve sworn off from smoking, and 

le trom chewing gum.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





— o> 
‘ait for you a million years,” 
iid, “nor from that tryst I'd stray, 
ile | wait—alas, my fears! 
« other girl might come your way.” 
—Chicago Record. 





as a young woman of Ia. 
ould sit on a sofa and Sa. 
ia venturesome Mr. 
id Kiss her small Sr. 
‘lis would grow faint and soon Da. 
—New York Press. 





a_i all 
“ Tama man of few words,” 
' in that some reason there lurked; 
‘s really a man,of few words— 
‘ were fearfully overworked. 
—Judge. 





——— -~o>e 
claim that they believe in signs, 
Hut, lacking self-restraint, 





‘st prove unto themselves by touch 


lle truth of one marked “ Paint.” 


—Catholie Standard and Times. 


| he rests it on his shoulders. He laughs stupidly, 


Jacquou,” says his patron. “ Va, Jacquou,” ery 
the idlers; and “ T’as de la veine Jacquou,” 
and, laughingly, “Que t’es beau aujourd’hui, 
Jacquou!”? And Jacquou continues to laugh, 
and only pauses in his laughter to reply: ‘ Oui, 
moi Jacquou. Moi Jacquou le Follet.” ‘ Mais 
oui,” retort the idlers, “t’es Jacquou le Follet, 
Mons. Jacquou le Follet.”. And Jacquou le 
Follet, bearing off his basket, laughs, laughs, 
laughs. 

Noone feared Jacquou le Follet when we en- 
countered him on the market-place six months 
ago. “Ca est maniaque,’” Santois admitted; 
“ mais ca est bon, bon; ca ne se fache jamais; ca 
| rit continuellement.” And it was true—Jacquou 
laughed continually; and his laughter was so 
familiar that the villagers did not even shudder 
when it rang out suddenly, eerily, at night. 
** Jacquou is returning from the station,” was all 
they said; for Jacquou was hired sometimes by 
the Santois aristocrats to light them with his 
lantern to the station, or to light them home, as 
the way was rough and dark. They trusted Jac- 
quou, and yet he was an uncanny spectacle in the 
moonlight, with his lantern and his laugh. Often 
he wandered abroad all night, and the garde 
champetre described how he, on more than one 
oceasion, had come suddenly upon Jacquou, 
laughing at the windmills but laughing 
“mon cher ” in spite of the mud and the 
mist. And the garde champetre also trusted 
Jacquou; trusted him so implicitly that he al- 
lowed him to carry a Kknife—a long, sharp knife 
—with which he dug out mushrooms and made 
sticks. 

Santois, in fact, was kind to Jacquou le Follet; 
but his parents rarely humored him. They were 
the hardest workers in the village, and it crossed 
them to see Jacquou incompetent and _half- 
witted, whereas they themselves were healthy 
and strong. They farmed, and grew vines. 
They were never idle; incessantly and _ all 
together they toiled, father, mother and 
two stalwart sons. And they scarcely spoke 
to Jacquou, and Jacquou never spoke to them. 
He ate his meals in silence, whereas they 
reviewed the labors of the day, and they never 
asked, Where is Jacquou? Never inquired, 
What have you been doing, Jacquou? Never 
gave him his beloved, better sounding title, 
Jacquou le Follet. Consequently  Jacquou 
shunned the farm, the family, and, out of revenge, 
never brought home mushrooms for the table, 
but presented them instead to the garde 
champetre for his table, and to the villagers 
for theirs. The  ne’er-do-wells (who hated 
Jacquou’s parents because, sober folks as well as 
hard workers, they spent none of their earn- 
ings over the wine seller’s zine counter) loved to 
make Jacquou tipsy, then to chaff him about “ le 
vieux singe, ton pere,” “ lavielle commere, ta 
mere,” ‘* tes sacres freres.’”?> When the ne’er-do- 
wells themselves were tipsy, their jokes grew 
coarser, then vile. Invariably Jacquou’s mother, 
falsely reported of loose conduct in her youth, 
became the subject of unseemly jests. She had 
been generous to her son. She had given hima 
dozen men amongst whom he might choose his 
father. Was he not grateful? Was he not fortu- 
nate? And Jacquou, tipsy and bewildered, 
would laugh and laugh, and when the ne’er-do- 
wells had tired of insulting the mother, they in- 
sulted the son by assuring him that he had no 
name. And Jacquou would laughand laugh, and 
tipsily reply, Si; si. Moi m’appelle Jacquou le 
Follet, Jacquou le Follet, Jaecquou le Follet. 
Moi pas besoin de pere ni mere.” 

jut one wintry afternoon an accident hap- 
pened to Jacquou. The roads were frozen, and 
he slipped and fell, striking his head agatnst a 
stone. A neighbor found him sitting by the road. 
side, bewildered, with blood trickling down from 
the cut above his face. The neighbor took him 
by the arm and led him home; the mother opened 
the door tothem. And when she saw Jacquou 
bloodstained and bewildered, with a timid doubt 
of her in his light eyes, something of buried affec- 
tion awoke in her. She was kind. She pressed 
the neighbor to enter. She put her arm round 
Jacquou; she led him to her room; she bathed the 
cut, made him lie down on her own bed, and, 
kneeling -beside him, she stroked his shock of 
hair and murmured: ‘ Mon pauvre Jacquou! 
Mon pauvre fils, Jacquou. Mon_ pauvre, 
pauvre Jacquou!’’ And Jacquou, amazed, felt 
a tear fall upon his brow. And Jacquou did 
not laugh then. Nor did he laugh when, after 
stealthily escaping from the house while his 
mother was preparing the evening meal, he en- 
tered the wineshop a few hours later. The ne’er- 
do-wells, greeting him as usual, gave him beer 
and Jacquou drank several glasses, but he di 
not clap his hands nor nod his head, nor laugh 
when the jesting at his family’s expense began 
More beer was called for, but it had no exhila- 
rating effect on Jacquou. At last he was told 
that he was proud tonight, and that this was 
wrong. He had noright to be proud, no reason. 
Did Jacquou know what a bastard was? Let 
him ask his mother; she would know; she would 
have to admit that he had no name. . . . At 
that moment Jacquou rose stupidly, and, s.and- 
ing upright, appeared as though he were listen- 
ing to something. His mouth twitched; perhaps 
the words “Mon pauvre Jacquou, mon pauvre 
fils, Jacquou—mon pauvre, pauvre Jacquou,” re- 
curred to him. He put his hand up to his fore- 
head; perhaps he was seeking the spot where his 
mother’s tears had fallen. But suddenly, “ whilst 
he was thus musing, the fire kindled.” With eyes 
aflame and a furious shout, Jacquou sprang upon 
the man who had insulted his mother’s honor, 
and, drawing out his knife, before the others 
could prevent him, stabbed him to the heart. And 
then, for the first time that night, Jacquou 
laughed—laughed and laughed and laughed. 

This is how Jacquou le Follet ceased to be the 
village jest and became the hero of a story heard 
today in the wineshop with bated breath. This 
is why on market days the ne’er-do-wells alone 
remain to carry home the baskets of the Santois 
aristocracy; and why on dark nights no one 
sees the flash of Jacquou le Follet’s lantern, nor 
hears his laugh ring out suddenly, eerily, in the 
road between the village and the station. This 
is also why the garde champetre misses Jacquou 
le Follet during his midnight rounds, misses his 
lantern and his laugh, his bundle of mushrooms, 
his long, sharp knife and his heavy stick. For— 
the flicker of manhood that made Jacquou le 








| Follet his mother’s avenger, 
\ free quarters for life in the state establishmen 


described by the most polite of peoples as the UP; 


House of Health.—Satur day Review. 








Douth’s Department. 


Barbara’s Dream. 





'§t I wish I could be somebody else, just fora 
' change,” said Barbara Wyatt, putting down her 


perplexity—instantly you can safely wager, you candle and giving one of her bronzed slippers an 


impatient kick across the floor. 

‘““ What is the matter now, dear?” asked her 
older sister, whose room she shared. 

“ It’s that horrid dancing-school! It gets worse 
and worse every time. None of the Boys like to 
dance with me, and I can never think of anything 
to say to them when they do. Frances, you can’t 
think how trying itis to be plain, and five feet 
five inches tall when you are only fourteen years 
old, and to have a thin wisp of hair, and a mother 
who doesn’t approve of bangs. Oh, dear! I 
would like to change my face and my figure and 
my character and everything about me, especially 
my feet. I don’t like to wear number five-and-a- 
half boots.’’ 

Frances was a little deaf. So Barbara shouted 
out her complaints in louder and louder tones, 
fairly screaming the last sentence. 

“Why don’t you wear sixes, then?” said her 
brother, who was passing outside the door. 

“ That is just like Geoffry; he never appreciates 
my trials. You do, you dear thing! You never 
preach, like mamma, nor laugh at me, like 
Geoffry, nor say, like papa, ‘Be thankful, Bar- 
bara, that you have not lost one of your arms, 
like poor old Michael O’Brien.’ It doesn’t make 
it any easier for me to have thin, ugly arms be- 
cause Michael has but one. Whatdoes he have to 
do with it, anyway? I’m not comparing myself 
with unfortunate people like that, but with happy 
ones. How I wish I were Evelyn Cox! When I 
see her dancing all the evening with Arthur Kent, 
and he doesn’t come near me, and I know I’m just 
as good as she, and a great deal brighter, only 
stupidly shy and hideously plain, then I think I 
would give anything in the world to have her 
graceful way and lovely fair hair and blue eyes. 
How she can look at one out of those eyes of hers! 
But now. if I were to look like that—” Barbara 
tried it, and the result was so funny that her sister 
laughed heartily. Frances became serious in a 
minute, however. 

“It is hard to be plain,” she said. ‘“ There isno 
getting away from thatfact. Itis much nicer to 
be pretty, in spite of all the wise maxims. But 
those of us who don’t have the best have to learn 
to adjust ourselves to circumstances and make 
the most of what we have. Nobody can teach us 
this; we have to struggle on until we find it out 
for ourselves.” 

Something in Frances’s tone struck Barbara. 
It suddenly occurred to her that her charming 
sister was quite as plain as she; and, then, she 
was deaf, besides. Frances, however, was so de- 
lightful that no one minded these things in con- 
nection with her. 

“Tsaw a funny sign on a queer little shop the 
other day when I was in Boston: ‘ Wanted, left- 
off teeth and second-hand clothes. Articles 
swapped.’ I should like to have gone in there 
and changed all my features and traits for those 
of somebody else.” 

Barbara had said this in a sleepy voice, for 
she had taken her place in bed by Frances’s 
side. Presently, she could not tell how it hap- 
pened, she was walking past the “ Exchange 
Office,” and was surprised to find a new sign 
hanging there. ‘“ Characters, features and cir- 
cumstances swapped,” she read. She went 
eagerly in, and said to the rough man who tended 
the counter: 

“Twant light hair, please, and a small, slight 
figure. And—oh, yes, I especially want little feet. 
Two and a half or three I think will be the right 
number.” 

“ We can’t give you but two feet, Miss,” inter- 
posed the clerk. 

Barbara, who was always impatient of jokes 
unless she made them herself, paid no attention 
to this sally, but continued her list:— 

“IT want the kind of blue eyes that look out 
under long lashes,—so,—without making me look 
like a fool, a lively manner, and the trick of say- 
ing foolish things so that they seem wise. 1 will 
keep my circumstances just as they are, only I 
should like some new dresses. I don’t want to 
change my family at all, except my brother 
Geoffry. I—” 

“Not so fast,” said the man. “ You can’t fix 
things that way. You’ve got to make a clean 
swap, and be in somebody else’s shoes for a while 
instead of your own.”’ 

“What a vulgar person!”’ thought Barbara. 
“And yet it will be pleasant to be literally in 
somebody else’s shoes.” 

“ Whom would you like to change with?” he 
asked. . 

“ Evelyn Cox,” she replied promptly. ‘ Only 
I don’t like her last name, nor her cross sister 
Julia. They are always quarreling. Geoffry says 
they live like fighting cocks. That boy’s puns get 
worse and worse every day. It will be good to 
have arest from him. I can have Frances in- 
stead of Julia, of course? ” 

“Certainly not. You’ve got to go the whole 
figure, and take Evelyn’s family along with her 
good looks.” 

Barbara hesitated. Mrs. Cox was a kindly but 
somewhat unrefined person, and Julia a peevish 
invalid; but, then, one would bear a_ great deal 
for the sake of being so pretty. Besides, there 
was Arthur Kent, who would be devoted to her if 
she were Evelyn. The thought of him turned the 
seale. 

“We only swap characters for twenty-four 
hours at a time,” said the clerk; “ but if you 
like being Evelyn, I will put your name down for 
some more days.”’ 

The first thing that Barbara was conscious of, 
after the change was made, and she was sitting 
in the Coxes’ gaudy parlor, was a curious sense 
of limitation. The present had suddeniy become 
tame and stupid, and there was nothing interest- 
ingly suggestive about the future. She had a 
stifled feeling, which made her hastily push up the 
window. 

She looked across the undulating meadows to 
the distant river. This, surely, could not be the 
same view that gave her such Keen pleasure at 
home! What was there to interest one in a cow- 
pasture and a bit of water and afew trees? She 
picked up “ Ivanhoe,” and wondered how she 
ever could have been so excited over such a prosy 
book. What did she care how it ended? 

She still had enough of her old self left dimly to 
realize that something had gone out of her life 
which had once given it all its zest; but perhaps 
it would be different when the evening came, for 
it was dancing-school night. 

By that time she had become so accustomed to 
being Evelyn Cox that she felt no surprise when 
she saw how unattractive Arthur Kent looked. 

“ Tiresome boy! I suppose he is going to stick 
to me like a burr, as usual,” she thought, 

“ There is that poor Barbara Wyatt alone over 
inthe corner,” she observed to him presently. 
“ How horrid it must be to be a wall-flower! ” 

“ Perhaps I ought to dance the Lanciers with 
her,” he said. 

“ Oh, never mind about her; she doesn’t like to 
dance.” For although Arthur Kent was an ugly, 
awkward boy, it was pleasanter to talk to him 
than to nobody, handsome Geoffry Wyatt being 
engrossed with Marian Grey. 

A slight consciousness of her old self came to 
Barbara at this moment, and she was surprised 
to see how fascinating her brother looked when 
seen with Evelyn’s eyes. ‘I worder if we all 
want what we can’t get,” she thought. 

The evening had been a failure, there was no 
doubt about that; for Marian had danced even 
more than she, and, worst of all, Geoffry Wyatt 
had not been near her once. 

‘¢ Oh, dear,” she sighed, “‘ I wish I were Marian 
Grey! What’s the use in having golden hair and 
blue eyes and the prettiest dress in the room if 
people would rather talk toa girl like her? Every- 
body likes her in spite of her clothes, and she al- 
ways has a good time everywhere. 

“Well, I have mother and Frances to sym- 
pathize with me,” she thought; “but no, I 
haven’t, either. I wonder whether Mrs. Cox— 
mother, I mean—and Julia will be up when I get 
back. I wish my sister went to dancing school 
with me, like Barbara Wyatt’s, and that I had 
such a delightful brother. Oh, I’m getting all 
mixed up and forgetting who I am, anyway! ” 

She found Mrs. Cox awaiting her in the parlor. 

“Well, Evelyn, for. the land’s sake, if you 
haven’t torn your silk dress.’”’ 

I wish, you wouldn’t use such expressions, 





mother. Mrs. Wyatt doesn’t,” she said crossly. 


ned for him! “Evelyn,” called out Julia, “ can’t you make 
yoy: ¢ less noise coming upstairs? : You’ve waked me 


and I shan’t sleep a wink all night.” 

“It was a failure,” said Barbara, frankly, when 
she returned to the Exchange Office. “I would 
rather be myself than Evelyn, plain and awkward 
asIam. ButI should like to be Marian Grey, 
she is so lovely tolook at, and as sweet as can 
be. I am sure she lis always happy, for she has 
everything to make her so; and she never looks 
discontented, like Evelyn.” 

“TJ will take down your application,” said the 
man; “ but you’ve got to be your sister Frances 
first. She came in just after you went out and 
asked to change with you. We takes ’em in their 
order.” 

“But I don’t want to be Frances. 
to be twenty-three years old, and deaf! ” 

“You've just got to try it,’ said theman. “It’s 
a poor rule that don’t work both ways; and, if you 
want to be other folks, you can’t be surprised that 
other folks want to be you.” 

“No,” admitted Barbara, ‘“ Isuppose [ can’t.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of being Frances was 
appalling to her; for, although no one was so 
sympathetic and delightful as her sister,!she had 
a hard time. 

*T shall have to do all the family mending, and 
go to market, and I don’t know anything about 
marketing. I once asked for a spring chicken in 
March, and, when it came, it was so tough we 
couldn’t eat it. Geoffry called it ‘the last hen of 
summer.’ Speaking of Geoffry, I shall have to 
help him with his Latin, and I don’t know half as 
much as he does. However, if I am Frances, I 
suppose I shall have her knowledge, too. But, 
worst of all, I shall have to fit my sister Barbara’s 
dresses and keep her things in order, and she 
will interrupt me twenty times a day to tell me 
about her troubles, and I shall have to see that 
she does her practicing. Oh, my poor sister Fran- 
ces, what a life thet wretch leads you!” 

When Barbara was enveloped in Frances’s 

personality, she found to her surprise that she 
felta sudden sense of expansion. The world 
seemed to have put on an added touch of loveli- 
ness; her favorite books had a deeper signifi- 
cance, sothat she felt as if she were reading 
between the lines; and all the trials of he 
youth seemed so childish in the face of her new 
experience that she wondered how Frances 
could have borne with her so patiently in the 
old days. It was not that life had grown easier, 
but that she no longer minded its being hard; 
and the deafness to which she had looked for- 
ward with such dread seemed to be what had 
opened her mind to the new meaning she saw in 
everything. “It is that which makes me so 
sorry for everybody who has suffered in any 
way,” she thought. 
“NowIcan be Marion Grey,” said Barbara, 
when she had returned once more to the Ex- 
change Office. ‘ Itis much nicer to be Frances 
than I expected; but Marian is just as lovely as 
she, and has an easier time.” 

“‘ There is one more application before yours,” 

returned the clerk ‘It is from Michael O’Brien, 
the man with only oye arm.” 

“ Oh,” said the girl quickly, “ I can’t stand that; 

we must draw the line somewhere. I would 
rather never be Marian Grey if I have to be that 
man first. I would rather— ” 

“But you must try it,’? said the inexorable 
clerk. 

“Tean’t! Iecan’t! I can’t!” 

She ran out of the Exchange Office; and, look- 
ing back, she saw him in hot pursuit. He came 
nearer and nearer. He took her by the shoulder, 
and gave her a rough shake. She screamed. 

“Wake up, dear!” said her sister Frances. 
“Oh, 1 am sorry I frightened you.” 

“T’ve had the strangest dream,” said Barbara, 
rubbing her eyes and slowly coming to herself. 
“I’m so thankful I haven’t got to be that one- 
armed man. Poor thing! I never felt half sorry 
enough for him before. But I should have liked 
to be Marian Grey! I never can get over it that 
I didn’t have a chance to see how things look to 
her. However, as you said last night, Frances, 
those of us who don’t have the best have just got 
to make the best of what we have.”—From “ Sun- 
day Afternoon Stories,” by Edward E. Hale and 
Others. 


; Rotes and Queries. 


PortTO RICAN CONDITIONS.—“ R. W. C.’”’: Of 
the 953,243 population of Porto Rico only seventy- 
five thousand live in cities. On this island, but 
one hundred miles long and thirty-six wide, are 
forty thousand district farms, and one-fifth of the 
island is under cultivation. The average size of 
a farm in Porto Rico is forty-five acres, of which 
twelve are cultivated. Seventy-one per cent. of 
these Porto Rican farms are owned by whites, 
and the rest by negroes. Ninety-three per cent. 
of all the farms are cultivated by their owners, a 
higher rate of owner cultivation than the United 
States can show, where the proportion is but 
seventy-two per cent. Thirty-eight per cent. of 
the Porto Ricans are colored. In Porto Rico 
eighty-three per cent. of the colored people are of 
mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy in 
Porto Rico is very high, about eighty-four. This 
is higher than in any other country from which 
statistics are obtainable, except Guatemala. 

ENGLISH PEERS WHO HAVE MARRIED ACT- 
RESSES.—* W. H. F.”’:) Marquis of Headfort 
(whose engagement to Miss Rosie Boote of the 
Gaiety is announced) has many precedents, for 
the following peers have married actresses: 
Duke of Bolton, married 1751, Lavina Fenton 
(died 1760) ; Duke of Cambridge married Miss Fare- 
brother (died 1890); Duke of St. Albans married, 
1827, Harriet Mellon (died 1837) ; Marquis of Ailes- 
bury married, 1884, Dolly Tester (still alive); Ear] 
of Clanearty married, 1889, Belle Bilton of ‘ the 
halls’; Earl of Craven married, 1807, Louisa 
Brunton (died 1860); Earl of Derby married, 1797, 
Eliza Farren (died 1829); Earl of Essex married, 
1838, Kitty Stevens (died 1882); Earl of Harington 
married, 1831, Maria Foote (died 1867); Earl of 
Orkney married, 1892, Constance Gilchrist (of the 
Gaiety); Earl of Peterborough married, 1724, An- 
astasia Robinson (died 1755); Baron Gardner 
married, 1848, Julia Fortesque. 

CHINESE METHOD OF PRESERVING GRAPES.— 
“ Housekeeper’: The Chinese have a method of 
preserving grapes, so as to have them at their 
command during the entire year. The method 
adopted consists in cutting a cireular piece out of 
arice pumpkin or gourd, making an aperture 
large enough to admit the hand. The interior is 
then completely cleaned out, the ripe grapes are 
placed inside, and the cover replaced and pressed 
in firmly. The pumpkins are then kept in a cool 
place, and the grapes will be found to retain their 
freshness for a very long time. A very careful 
selection must be made of the pumpkin, the com- 
mon field pumpkin, however, being well adapted 
for the purpose in question, 

RELIGION OF THE PRESIDENTS.—“ Student”: 
Washington, Garfield and Harrison were the only 
Presidents who were church members, but all, 
one excepted, were men who revered Chris- 
tianity. Adams married a minister's daughter, 
and was inclined to Unitarianism. Jefferson was 
not a believer, at least while he was Chief Magis- 
trate. Madison’s early connections were Presby- 
terian. Monroe is said to have favored the Epis- 
copaél Church. John Quincy Adams was like his 
father. Jackson was a Presbyterian, and died 
in the communion of that church. Van Buren 
was brought up in the Reformed Dutch Church, 
but afterward inclined to the Episcopal Church. 
Harrison leaned toward the Methodist Church, 
and Tyler was an Episcopalian. Polk was bap- 
tized by a Methodist preacher after his term of 
office expired. Taylor wasinclined to the Epis- 
copal communion. Fillmore attended the Unita- 
rirn Church, and Franklin Pierce was a member 
but not a communicant of a Congregationalist 
Church at Concord. Buchanan was a Presby- 
terian, as was also Benjamin Harrison. General 
Grant attended the Methodist Church, and Presi- 
dent Garfield the Church of the Disciples. 

How TO POLISH SEA-SHELLS.—“ W. E. F.”: 
The surface of the shell should be first cleansed 
by rubbing it with arag dipped in hydrochloric 
acid until the outer dull covering of the shell is 
removed. It must then be washed in warm water, 
dried in hot sawdust, and polished with chamois 
leather. Those shells which are destitute of a 
natural polished surface may be either varnished 
or rubbed with a mixture of tripoli powder and 
turpentine applied by means of a piece of wash- 
leather, after which fine tripoli should be used, 
then a little olive oil rubbed in well, and finally 
the surface well rubbed with the chamois leather. 
The hands should be protected from contact with 
the acid. 
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Humorous, 


There was a knock at St. Peter’s gate. 

““Who’s there?” asked the aged guardian of 
the portal. 

** Me,” came the response. 

“ Who’s me?’ 

“Open the gate and I’ll show you.” 

** Oh, it’s you, is it?’ says St. Peter, as he opens 
the gate. “ What were you in the other world?” 
“A messenger boy, your highness.” 

“ And what’s your age? ” 

‘“* Ninety-three years.” 

“Well, for a messenger boy, I suppose you got 
here as quick as you could.”—Yonkers Statesman. 





Poet—Good news, dear! That poem of mine— 
Wife—Has some one accepted it at last? 
Poet—No; but I’ve learned that there’s a new 
magazine just started in San Francisco that I 
haven't submitted it to yet.—Catholie Standard. 


Costigan—Don’t say you “ ain’t done nothin’.” 
Madigan—An’ why not? 

Costigan—Because that isn’t good English. 
Madigan—Faith, I’m glad to hear it, for, by the 
powers, nayther am I.—Catholic Standard. 





“* How are you getting on since you opened your 
studio?” 

“First rate! I’ve lately finished a portrait of a 
deaf and dumb man, and everybody saysitis a 
speaking likeness! "—Kline Witzblatt. 


Berger—Yes, we each of us used our own dice 
and he won right along. It was some time before 
I discovered the reason. 

Dumleigh—And what did you do when you 
found itout? 
Berger—Do? What could Ido? He told me he 
didn’t know they were loaded,and of course I had 
to take his word for it.—Boston Transcript. 


“Xm in favor of railroads,” said the rura 
editor. 

“ You are?” 

“Yes, they’re a great institution. Had my leg 
cut off on one and got $5000 damages. If it had 
only been my head, I’d have owned the road! ” 


“My hero dies in the middle of my latest 
novel,” said the young author. 

“That's a grave mistake,” replied the,editor 
“ He should not die before the reader does.” e 


Love may laugh at the locksmith, but never a 
the goldsmith. 

The only exercise some fellows take is in rush- 
ing the growler. 

The penis mightier than the sword when it 
comes to signing checks. 

Sillicus—Some men are born gentlemen. 

Miss Pert—And some girls have gentlemen 
thrust upon them. 


A bad penny always turns up, but what'keeps 
us guessing is to know whether it’s going to turn 
up heads or tails. 

The blind man may be in perfect health, but he 
never looks well. 

A lover's quarrel, like a crazy quilt, is gener- 
ally patched up. 


Most women wish they were men, and lots of 
them act as though they were trying to be. 


Home Dressmaking 





Hints by May Manton. 








3808 Square Yoke 
Nightgown, 


Waist 
32 to 42 in, bust. 3810 Fancy st, 


32 to 40 in. bust, 


Square Woke Night Gown. 
Neo. 3808. 


The sleeping garment that can be made com- 
fortable for hot nights always finds a demand. 
The attractive gown illustrated allows of an open 
square neck and elbow sleeves, or of a high 
square yoke with bishop sleeves, as preferred. 
The original is made after the former style, and 
is of nainsook with trimming of strong German 
Valenciennes lace insertion and beading, but the 
pattern provides the yoke and long sleeves, and 
various materials can be substituted for the nain- 
sook. Cambrie, long cloth, linen lawn and soft 
finished muslin are all used. The lace is admir- 
able and endures laundering singularly well, but 
needlework or linen lace makes an equally satis- 
factory finish. 

To cut this night gown for a woman of medium 
size 6 yards of material 36 inches wide will be 
required, 5} when made with low neck and elbow 
sleeves, with 64 yards of edging, 5} yards of inser- 
tion and 44 yards of beading to trim as illustrated. 
When made with the yoke and bishop sleeves 4 
yard additional will be needed. 

The pattern, 3808, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 


Weman’s Fancy Waist Closing in Centre, 
Back. Ne. 3810. 

The waist that closes at the centre back is hav- 

ing an almost unprecedented vogue. Itis made 

from a variety of fine, delicate fabrics, and in 


Woman’s 





almost countless combinations. The smart 


example shown is of tucked and plain batiste with 
point de Venise lace, and is lined with the plain 
material cut exactly like the outside, except the 
sleeves, which are made over the plain founda- 
tion, but the fitted lining, either of silk alone or 
silk veiled with the material, can be used when 
preferred. In the case of the model all-over tuck- 
ing is applied to the upper line of perforations to 
form the yoke, while the plain material falls to 
the lower edge. The lace is cut separately and ap- 
plied over the plain batiste between the perforated 
lines, the upper edge being sewed to the lower 
edge of the tucked yoke; but any width of lace or 
insertion can be used if the upper edge is applied 
over the yoke edge. The sleeves are peculiarly 
chie and novel, the contrast between the heavy 
lace and the delicate material making a most sat- 
isfactory effect. The neck is finished with a reg- 
ulation stock of lace and a chou of Liberty silk is 
attached to the left side of the corsage. Whena 
still more transparent effect is desired, the lower 
edge of the lace can be sewed fast to the plain 
material, and the latter cut away beneath it and 
the lace in the sleeves treated in similar manner. 
To cut this waist fora woman of medium size 
34 yards of material 21 inches wide or 24 yards 32 
inches wide wili be required when one material 
only is used; 2 yards of all-over lace, and } yard 
of tucking 18 inches wide and 1} yards of plain 
material 32 inches wide to make as illustrated. 








3809 Tucked Shirt 
Waist, 
32 to 40 in, bust. 


3806 Woman's Jacket, 


32 to 42 in. bust. 


Woman’s Tucked Shirt Waist. No. 3809. 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size 
4 yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 
inches wide, 3} yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 
inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 3809, is cut in sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Jacket. 3806. 

The all-round, useful jacket, that can be slipped 
on over any gown, is essential both to comfort 
and correct dress. The original of the jaunty 
model illustrated is made of black cheviot, self 
faced and tailor stitched, but black broadcloth 
and tan covert and mixtures are equally appro- 
priate for the purpose, while the design is adapted 
also to the picturesque golf coat in red with green 
facings : 

To cut this jacket for a woman of medium size 
2} yards of material 32 inches wide, 1 yards 44 
inches wide or 18 yards 50 inches wide will be re- 
quired, 

The pattern, 3806, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 
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3811 Tucked Circular 
Skirt, 
22 to 30 in. waist. 


3807 Misses’ Five- 
Gored Skirt, 
10 to 16 years. 


Woman’s Tucked Circular Skirt. No. 
3Sit. 

The skirt is circular in shape and is tucked on 
parallel lines to the indicated point, where they 
cease, and the material falls free to give the 
flounce effect. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size 
9} yards of material 21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 
inches wide, 6} yards 32 inches wide or 4} yards 44 
inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3811, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 


Misses’ Five-Gored Skirt. No. 3807. 

The skirt is cut in five gores and is laid in an in- 
verted plait at the back. The upper portion fits 
smoothly and snugly, but the shaping provides a 
graceful flare below the knees. As shown the 
flounce arranged in groups of tucks is applied 
over the lower edge and makes a becoming and 
fashionable finish, but the skirt can be left plain 
when desired, as it is cut full length and extends 
beneath the flounce. 

To cut this skirt for a miss of 14 years of age 63 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 6% yards 27 inches 
wide, 64 yards 32 inches wide or 3§ yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. The pattern, 3807, is cut in 
sizes for misses of 10, 12, 14 and 16 years of age. 
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The Horse. 


The Boston Horse Show. 


The Horse Show which was held in 
Mechanics building: last week was a success, 
in spite of a rather light entry. 

The attendance the first two days was 
rather light, but there was a thawing out in 
the middle of the week, and Friday’s at- 
tendance was a record breaker in thehistory 
of Boston Horse Shows, and altogether the 
results for the week were decidedly favor- 
able from a financial standpoint. 

While in many of the classes the exhibits 
were rather small, the quality of the horses 
shown was uniformly good, and notably so 
in the heavy-harness classes and in the sad- 
dle classes. ; 

The two principal exhibitors were Messrs. 
Thomas W. Lawson and Eben D. Jordan, 
and there was a great rivalry between them 
for blue ribbons. Mr. Lawson, with his 
string of trotting-bred high steppers, beat 
out Mr. Jordan, with his Hackney-bred 
ones, in respect of number of blue ribbons 
won. 

The breeding classes among the trotters 
were light indeed, only one or two entries in 
each class, and in a couple of the classes not 
a horse showed up for competition. 

Mr. Lawson had matters all to himself in 
the champion class, open to stallions that 
had taken first prize at any recognized horse 
show. The handsome black four-year-old 
Dreamer (2.14¢), by Oakland Baron, dam, 
Vi Vernon (2.224), by Jay Bird, won the 
coveted ribbon, while his stable companion, 
Highland Baron, a very handsome, highly 
finished and beautifully gaited son of Baron 
Wilkes and Irma, by Nutwood, was awarded 
second. 

Only two horses appeared to compete for 
the prize offered for stallions four years old 
or over kept for service. ‘These were Wood- 
brino (2.25t), owned by Charles W. Whit- 
comb, by Nutwood; dam by Woodford Mam- 
brino, and the four-year-old stallion Belford, 
by Bow Bells (2.194); dam, Eufaula, by 
Sentinel Wilkes, and owned by Mr. Law- 
son. The blue ribbon was awarded Belford. 
He is a horse of excellent individuality. 

In the class for stallions three years old, 
to be shown in hand or by the side of a sad- 








dle horse, the Lawson entry Antilon, a nice- 
looking black colt by Milroi, dam, Annie 
Wilton by Wilton, bore off the prize. 

There were only two entries in the class 
for stallions two years old, and one of these, 
Baron Axtell, the Maplehurst Farm entry, 
didn’t appear to compete. The blue ribbon 
was awarded Oxford Boy, a bay colt, by 
Red Chute (2.243); dam, Laurena, by Stam- 
boul (2.074), and owned by Mr. Lawson. 





In the class for two-year-old fillies there 
were three entries and all of them appeared | 
to compete. The Stotesbury entry, Ora) 
Fox, a bay filly, by Bow Bells, captured the | 
blue, and Mr. Lawson’s entry, the chestnut 
filly Allaglow, by Allerton (2.09}), dam, 
Florence D. (2.292), by Jay Gould, took sec- 
ond, and Violet Wilkes, a gray filly by Em- 
peror Wilkes (2.203), dam, Vi Queen, by 
Viking, owned by Messrs Kemp & Spence, 
captured the third prize. 

There was only one competitor for the 
blue ribbon in the class for yearling colts, 
and this was Mr. Lawson’s entry, the 
shapely bay colt Royal Box, by Red Chute 
(2.244) ; dam, Castilla, by Blue Dawn (2.21}). 

There were only two entries in the class 
for yearling fillies, and neither of them 
showed up. 

The driving classes filled better, and in} 
some of them the competition was keen. 
There were some very good horses shown, | 
notably the bay mare Allie Nun, a very | 
handsome, showy mare, 15.3, by Allie! 
Wilkes, that swept everything clean in all | 
the classes in which she was shown; Altro | 
L. (2.114), that surprised most everybody by 
defeating his stable companion, Senator L. | 
(2.12); Miss Whitney (2.13}); Baroness (2.30) | 
and Gambrella, by Gambrel (2.105). 

In the class for horses, four years old and | 





over, with records of 2.30 or better, to be! 
shown to harness or wagon, Altro L. (2.114), 
Mr. Shepard’s entry, driven by A. E. Perren, 
won first, Senator L., another of Mr. Shep- 
ard’s entries, and driven by himself, second, 
Mr. Russell’s mare Miss Whitney (2.134), 
driven by Mr. Russell, was third, and Mr. | 
Lawson’s Baroness, driven by Mr. Lawson, 
captured fourth. 

In the class for horses four years old or 
over, to be shown to harness or wagon, 
records not to count, the bay mare Allie 
Nun, dam, Nun, by Nutwood, entered by E. 
T. Stotesbury of Philadelphia, and driven 


by L. C. Webb, defeated a strong field of 
competitors. Mr. Lawson’s entry, Evening 


Star, a bay gelding, by Greenbriar (2.22}), 
was awarded second, Miss Whitney third 
and Altro L. fourth. 

In the class for three-year-olds, mares or 
geldings, to be shown to harness or wagon, 








the Stotesbury entry Susena, a bay mare by 
Ponce de Leon, won over her only compe- 
titor, the chestnut gelding Chester L., by J. 
R. Shedd, entered and owned by John F. 
ou eonhD 

The conditions governing the roadster 
classes stipulated that the horses should be 
judged as horses driven regularly on the 
road, their manners, conformation, speed 
and style of going, not pedigrees or records, 
to be considered, and to be shown to wagon. 

In the class for horses four years old or! 
over, Allie Nun took first, the bay gelding 
Evening Star second, Miss Whitney third 





and Altro L. fourth. 

In the class for a pair of horses four years | 
old or over the Lawson pair, Fieldbourne. | 
by Altivo (2.185), and Evening Star, by | 
Greenbriar (2.22), won the blue ribbon, the | 
Shepard pair, Altro L. (2.11}) and Senator | 
L. (2.12), were second, Daphne, by Har- | 
binger, and Phyllis, by Earling, entered by 
Frank L. Young, were third, and the pair of | 
black mares, Kitty P. and Rachel M., owned | 
by Addison M. Thayer, and driven by Foster 
S. Palmer, were placed fourth. | 

In the class for horses and best-appointed | 
rig, horse to count sixty per cent., general | 
appointments forty per cent., Allie Nun was | 
again the winner. The prize offered here | 
was a cup, and a ribbon was awarded | 
Altro L. 

In the class open to competition to mem- | 
bers of any gentlemen’s driving club, trot-| 
ters, mares or geldings, to be shown to speed 
wagon, and to be judged as they appeared 
in the ring, regardless of record, perform- | 
ance or breeding, Altro L. (2.114) was the 
winner, with Miss Whitney placed second, ' 
Senator L. (2.12) third and the bay mare 
Gambrella fourth. | 





<> 


Providence Notes. 

About the best bit of news from this section is 
the information from Secretary Dexter of the 
Narragansett Park Association regarding the in- 
crease of entries to his Grand Circuit meeting. 
Six' additional entries have been made, but all 
according to Hoyle. All were from the far West, 
California, and strangely enough all were to the 
$10,000 stakes. The total number of nominations 
now is just 190, an increase of six, as it was 184 at 
last accounts. Perhaps there may be some stray 
letters containing entries on the way. 

Four of the extra nominations were to the 
Roger Williams Stake, for 2.14 class trotters. W. 
G. Durfee of Los Angeles, Cal., names Dr. Brook 
(2.133), the Santa Rosa Stock Farm, Pleasanton, 











MAY KING, 2.20, by ELECTIONEER 125 ; DAM, MAY QUEEN, 2.20 BY NORMAN 25. 





Cal., Janice (2.13}), W. M. Cecil of the same town 
Bob Ingersoll (2.143), and A. W. Bruner of Los 
Angeles Harry Madison. In the Park Brew pace, 
which now has thirty-three nominations, George 
A. Davis of Pleasanton, Cal., names Rey Direct 
(2.10), and James Thompson of San Francisco 
nominates Goshen Jim (2.10}). There is a total 


of sixty-five nominations for the two $10,000 | 
| ate the lameness from your meagre descrip- 


stakes. 

The track was not uncovered last week, as we 
have had a spell of rainy weather that would do 
credit to any of the tropical countries. The track 
will be uncovered, if it ever stops raining, but at 
the present time of writing it is pouring, and I 
think if some one would open a Noah’s ark they 
would get a list of entries which would break all 
records. The work of rebuilding the stables de- 
stroyed last Sunday will start this week if (once 
more) the weather permits. The new. stalls in 
the exhibition buildings are nearly completed and 
they are large and airy. 

All of the local trainers are kicking against the 
| rain, but it does not seem to do any good. With- 
| out being sacrilegious I wish some of the good 
| people would pray for a letup of rain. I have 
‘read of praying for the water, but not to pre- 
vent it. 

Quite anumber of the regulars dropped down 
to Boston last week and took in the Horse Show, 
which was a good one, and the promoters are to 
be congratulated. On the day I stopped in I met 
James Hanley, the owner of Prince Alert (2.02). 
In conversation I asked Mr. Hanley if he 
had made any arrangements for the handling of 
the son of Crown Prince. Mr. Hanley stated that 
he had not, but no doubt the crack pacer would be 
seen this season on the track, but whether it 
would be only in specials or exhibitions Mr. 
Hanley did not know’ As yet he has not de- 
cided who would handle the pacer. Heis con- 
fident that Prince Alert can touch the two- 


| minute mark. I met Tobias Burkeand Eck Per- 


kins at the show, and when I questioned the lat- 
ter about that new one of his he only smiled. 
The president of the Auction Pi.ch Club was at 
the show Wednesday, as was several other of the 
local owners, including Granty,{ who is once more 
on deck. 

Speaking of horse shows remind me that we 
may have one here next season. Colonel Wen- 


| delschaefer is building an immense coliseum in , 


which he will give this summer cycle racing. 


| The building is so constructed that the ring will 
like | 


be large enough to give a horse show and 
events. Surrounded as it is by boxes and tiers of 
seats, it would make an ideal place for a show. 
Several years ago we hada corking good show, 
and it can be repeated. 


The next matter of interest will be the quar-| 


terly meeting of the Providence Driving Associa- 


tion whichis scheduled for the first Tuesday in 


May. Then the dues question will come up and 1 
expect that there will be some fun. The parade 
committee has not got to work yet and the local 
owners are wondering what is the trouble. It 
takes some hustling to get a good parade in line. 
William E. Markham,who ran a select stable on 
Harvard avenue, sold out to a local man. 
ham is looking around for something new, and if 
his plans mature will surprise the boys. Colonel 
Goff isto attend the New York parade, as will 
several others. “ STROLLER.” 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Questions and Answers. 

J.S., Mass.: I have a mare with large wind- 
nes on each side of her hind leg, and these cause 
1er to be lame. What can I do for them? 

Answer: Nothing short of very severe punctur- 
ing, firing and blistering will afford any relief 
whatever. It must be done very thoroughly. 
This treatment will bring about strong adhesion 
of the tissue and prevent a recurrence, and will 
also strengthen the joints. 

D. H. T.: Ihave a pretty good colt that will be 
one year old this spring. yhen is the proper 
time to cut him? I have heard it said that a colt 
castrated at one year did not develop as good a 
neck as one cut at two years. Is that so? My 
colt is already uneasy around other horses and if 
{ turn him out I fear he will keep thin all summer 
and plague the rest of the stock besides. Please 
advise. 

Answer: The very best time to castrate a colt 
is when you want it done. If heisa year old it 
would be unsafe to turn him out with others. 
Most any tiie now wold be suitable. I should 
prefer to have it done ‘now rather than at two 
years old. 

{. W. T.,N.D.: (1). I have a mare that is 
lame in her off hind leg. She commenced to_be 
lame about a month ago. I can’t find any swelling 

# 











Hiorse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
ex-Veteri- 
geonto the 

n 
orrench 


Govern- 
ment Stud | 


Impossible to produce any scar or Blemish, 
saf pes ister ever used. Takes the place 
ofa Stn ments for mild or severe ion. moves 
al! Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


Mark- 


mbault | 


or tenderness in leg or hip. She can’t bear an 

weight on it, but seems to be able to use it an 
lift it up. She is twelve years old, and is in foal. 
{?) My driving horse is always rubbing his nose. 
t seems to itch him, and when driven double he 
| rubs it on neck yoke, and as soon as unchecked 
| after being driven single he wants to rub it on 
; something. Please prescribe for above and 


Answer: (1) I am afraid it will be difficult to 


tion. Your mare may have picked up a nail, but 
I should rather infer the injury was about the 
hip. Your best plan would be to blister the hip 
and hock joint in order to make sure; also care- 
fully examine the foot fora nail, ete. (2) Bathe 
the nose with a mild solution of carbolic acid 
once or twice a day to relieve the irritation ab» 
the skin. 


BLUE Nosk.—My six-year-old mare has quite a 
bad cough, which appears to cling to her, the 
result of a cold she had last January. Have not 
given her any medicine except hot bran mashes 
at night and a little dried cedar leaves. The 
glands of her throat on each side of the 
windpipe, just back of the jaws, are somewhat 
enlarged. When she is first driven in the 
cool air after being taken from a warm stall 
she will cough some, and later on when speeded 
on a tight rein for a block or two if held up and 
reins loosened she will put her head down and 
cough pretty badly. Iam afraid there is danger 
of a cough like this becoming chronic unless re- 
lief is had without delay. What treatment would 
you suggest? 

Answer: The mare’s throat will have to be 
severely blistered from ear to ear in order to 


relieve the pressure about the glands and remove | 


the irritation in the throat. One application may 


be sufficient. 

D. M., Connecticut: The sole of my pacer’s 
hind foot has gone up almost to the top of foot 
(cupped foot), and he travels on his toes. Does 
not go lame, but is sore when speeded a long 
time. The shell of his foot does not grow. When 
standing in the stall he keeps one foot on the 
other. What can you suggest as a remedy? 

Answer: When a horse’s foot gets in that con- 
dition it is the result of a want of nutrition gener- 
ally caused by neglect. The foot becomes hard 
and dry, and the natural tissues contract, thereby 
lessening the calibre of the blood vessels, and 
cutting off the natural supply of blood. If the 

| 
the sole and 

To cor- 

shoe and 
once in twelve 


internal structure 
shapes. 
the 


change of the 
wall assume a variety of 
rect this condition remove 
| poultice the foot, renewing 
‘hours until all fever and = soreness have 
| subsided and the horn has softened. Now apply 
a Mackey spring and blister the top of the foot 
several times, at intervals of ten days between. 
| This will clean up the soreness and start the foot 
to growing. After the tissues have relaxed the 
sole of the foot will drop back to its natural 
position. Care will avoid a recurrence of the 
trouble. 

W., Canada: I have a large four-year-old geld 
| ing. and two years ago. when I took him to be 
shod, the smith found on paring his hind foot that 
it was cheevey and diseased somewhat at the 
toe in the sole of the foot. I drove him a little 


and then turned him out as he got lame. 
The foot discharged a little. In the fall a 
veterinary cut into the foot, as he thought 


there must be something there, but he found 
nothing. I laid the horse up until February, 
after which he went quite well on the snow, 
and on a sandy track could show a fast clip 
at a futurity race I started himin during Septem- 
ber, but the track was so hard he only got fourth 
money. lused him by advice of the veterinary. 
+i then laid him up until Jan. 11, 1901, and have 
since driven him a little. 
| orless. For about ten days during the latter part 
of February he did not show a bit of water. 
The veterinary calls the trouble inflammation 
of the lamine of the foot. I have had 
his foot in a_ solution of  carbolic acid 
and also a solution of blue vitrol, and this win- 
ter have used pure carbolic acid in the cavity 
of the foot, also. peroxide of hydrogen. The 
cavity in the sole is mostly at the toe, but it runs 
back some towards the heel. Itis where the 
blacksmith dug out the diseased part of the sole, 
next to the wall of the foot. We have abar shoe 
on that,foot. I shall be glad if you ean tell me 
what is the matter with this foot, and what to do 
to cure it if possible. 





the healthy tissue. Then have the horse shod 
with an open shoe and steel plate that will cover 
the svle of the foot and also admit of 
being removed daily, so that the bottom of 
the foot can receive a dressing. After the 


foot is not nourished it will not grow, and from | 


He favors the foot more i 


Answer: It is quite diMcult to prescribe suc- | 
cessfully for such a case as yours at long range, ‘ 
but I would suggest that you have the black- | 
smith carefully remove all diseased parts down to | 


shoe is nailed on saturate some oakum 
with pyroligneous oil of tar and cover the; 
sole and interspaces with it, then slip the steel 
plate over in order to retainit. This dressing | 
must be repeated two or three times a week until | 
new and healthy tissue has formed. In the; 
meantime, to stimulate a growth of horn from the | 
top of the foot down, apply a blister to the coronet, 
and repeat once in ten days until you have made 
three applications. This will relieve the soreness | 
about the sensitive tissues. 
Pee Le ee 
Hartford Horse News. 
By the death of J. Henry Otis, which occurred | 
Tuesday afternoon, Hartford lost one of its best | 
known horsemen and business men. Mr. Otis was 
for two years the secretary of the Gentlemen’s 
| Driving Club, giving a great deal of his time and | 
attention to the interests of that organization. 
; The funeral was held Thursday afternoon, at No. 
| 3 Avon street. The bearers were J. P. Allen, O. 
|H. Thrall and J. P. Fitch of Hartford, J. O. 
| Phelps, Jr., and D. E. Curtis of Simsbury, and J. 
E. Capen of Bloomfield. 
The rainy weather of the past few days has 
,made it impossible to get the track ready at 
| Charter Oak Park as soon as expected. The} 
| roadway is kept in good shape for jogging, and 
speeding is done on the north side of the track, | 
where there is a straightaway course nearly | 
half a mile long, in first-class shape. 
“Knap” McCarty and Dave McCleary have | 
arrived at Charter Oak Park with their horses, 
and a number of others will come this week. 
Mart Demarest will bring Prince Alert and a! 
number of others to Charter Oak as soon as the | 
track is in shape to work horses on. 
Danny Maher of this city won the Double | 
Trial stake in England last week with one of the 
Lorillard horses. Danny will return Sto Hartford | 











this summer. 

Fred Reynolds will campaign Shorty (2.17}) | 
again this season. 

A number of New Britain horsemen will join 
the Gentlemen’s Driving Club of this city, and take 
part in the matinee races, which will be held at 
‘Charter Oak Park this summer, as soon as the 
new half-mile track is ready to race on. 

Mert Fulton, who has a number of horses in 
his care, at George L. Denning’s Farm, has been 
on the ** sick list’* for a few days, but is able to get 
out again, and will move his stables to the track 
some day next week. 

Harry Brusie will have a large stable out on 
the half-mile track circuit this season, including 
such well-known horses as Mocking Bird (2.15}), 
Bow Gun (2.143), Lady Pierson (2.20$), C. W. M. 
(2.28}) and Lady Hart, besides a number of others 
that are very promising. . 

Allen Risk will be seen at the races again this 
season. He has picked up a number of very 
promising ‘‘ green ones”? during the winter, and 
will campaign them on the half-mile tracks 
through the New England Circuit. } 

Robert Capen will prepare his horses at the 
private track on their farm in Bloomfield, Ct., this 
spring. He has M. E. Wilcox (2.25), by Cypress; 
Colonel Ted, by Clay Thorn; Sonetica, by Wild- 
nut, and a eéuple of others in his care at present 

John Ringrose will get Altoaine, bay horse 
by Altivo, and Electric Light (2.25}) in shape for 
| the * Fair’ Circuit this fall through Connecticut. 
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A Cure for Milk Fever. 

The Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure, which is 
advertised in this paper, is a prompt and effective 
remedy for this trouble which has done so much 
injury to the breeding industry. It is not given 
through the mouth, and therefore can be safely 
administered after the cow becomes unconscious. 
Experience has proved its value tothe stock 
owner who wishes to save his best cows. 


There is a mysterious roan horse in 
Brooklyn that is creating quite a sensation 
on the road. ‘ Veritas”? thinks that it is 
the gelding Pandoras (2.234), by Edgemark 
(2.16), that Mr. Forbes bred. 





Don't you believe that German Peat Moss is an 
economical and healthy horse bedding? Ask C. 
B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send you 
testimonials. 
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BAILEY’S 


PNEUMATIC WHALEBONE 





occupy and maintain a commanding position as the highest 
type of vehicle construction in the world. A steel engrav- 
ing and the most ARTISTIC VEHICLE CATALOGUE ever 
published will be sent FREE on request... ...:. 
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OAD WAGONS 


S. RB. BAILEY & CO. ccstmrecie rss) Amesbury, Mass. 
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The Keller Improved 
Heel Plate Boots 


These Boots are 
made with the new 
Soft and Flexible 





Aluminum Heel Plates 


Preventing the Boots from wearing out at the heels 
and from turning or slipping up. 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by all Harness 
Dealers and the Leading Turf Goods Stores. We mail 
on application a full description of these Boots, and 
the finest Horse Boot Catalogue ever issued. 


. GILLIAM MFG. CO. 


Box No. 475, 
CANTON, OHIO. 
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as soon as the racing season is over in England | aq @ QSOS SeSSSBSSSBVOSOS 











.-- SEASON 1901.... 
® The Greatest Living - Sire of 2.30 Performers 
e | eS ? “ J “ Brood Mare “ “ “ 
: (Ty “ “ “ 1900 “ 
Limited to 20 Mares. \ ii si » ‘ 2.15 


Fee 875.00 Cash. Sire of 169 from 2.06 3-4 to 2.30. 








! inn penal pets 
; Record 2.10 Sire of only 2 colts; one I own 
il UJ a Or Prcce-ps which is considered the best 

raced many pacer living; he is coming three 


years old with as much speed 2s 
Ambulator and brought it with 
him. The other I learn can beat 
2.20 at 2 years old. 


heats last year from 2.06 to 2.09. One of the 
gamest race horses living. Stinted to 20 
, mares. Season Feb. 1 to April 1. 
FEE $50.00 CASH. 


2 year old Studs and Fillies by Red Wilkes, out of great Mares For Sale. 
SLLE MEAD FARM, Belle Mead, N. J. 

| or WM. C. HENDRICKSON, 52 Broadway, New York. Send for Catalogue 

-¥--¥ ¥ ¥ 
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SPHINX, 2.20 1-2 


The leading son of Electioneer, sire of 76 standard performers at 17 years. 


$30.00 TO INSURE. 
2.053 Pacing ' 


HEIR-AT-LAW, pittctirg 


The fastest double-gaited stallion at 12 yrs., the sire of 15 with race records from 2.0s, 


averaging 2.16. 
835.00 TO INSURE. 
2.26 1-4 at Two tea 


R E D H EA RT. 2.19 at Three Years 


At 11 yrs. the sire of Red Seal (2.10), Chain Shot (2.11}), and 9 other standard perforn 
Red Wilkes and Sweetheart (2.224) (the first 2 year old to beat 2.30); grandam, Mint 


of 8). 
325.00 TO INSURE. 


Best facilities for proper care of mares at $6 per month before May 1, after May 1 $2} 
Send for handbook. A. G. DANFORTH & SON, Washington. ! 














As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, S08 arent. te., i$ is invasuab’ it 
WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

AUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole of 
liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 
bott! { sold is Warran- 
Poatreceate hice eerie 
e ite use. Bend for descriptive clroulars, 
monials, eto, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohi» | 
Sa a ED 


DAVE ‘McCLARY, BEHIND’STAR POINTER, 1.59 1-4, USING THE TUCKER WHEELS, 














‘SULKY WHEE! 


$12.50 A SET WITH TIRES. $7.50 WITHOU’ 'f 
Wheels Guaranteed by the Maker. 


part of United States, express prepa: 
receipt of price. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Weights and a Full Line of Hobbles. 


i 


50 GENTS ON THE DOL! 4f. 


Without 
Hopples 


IS 


— 


We have bought the entire outfit . ‘he 
W. W. Tucker Wheels and will close '°™ 
out at 50 cents on the dollar, delivered}. 2" 

on 


The Stalker Manufacturing (0, 


Manufacturers of the Stalker and Charter Oak Bits, Hartford 10? 
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